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The Propagation of the Date Palm: Materials for a 
Lexicographical Study in Arabic.—By Paut Porenor, 
Editor of the Journal of Heredity, Washington, D. C. 


Date growing in the southwestern United States has been 
proved by fifteen years or more of careful experiment to be 
a profitable industry, and is certain, I believe, to become one 
of the important commercial cultures in those parts of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona that are suited to it, within a very few 
years. Already about 32,000 palm offshoots of the choicest 
sorts known to the Orient have been imported, representing 
nearly 400 varieties out of probably 5,000 to be found in dif- 
ferent parts of the date-palm region, and more than 150,000 
seedling palms, in addition, have been planted out by ranchers 
and by state and federal experimenters. The culture of the 
palm, which was brought to approximately its present Oriental 
state of perfection as early at least as the time of Hammurabi, 
is being subjected to careful tests by occidental scientists, some 
of the procedures being retained, and others rejected or im- 
proved. But in order that the culture of the palm in the 
United States shall be as nearly perfect as possible, it is quite 
necessary that we should have a thorough knowledge of what 
the Arabs have done. To this end, it is necessary that the 
scattered but fairly copious Arabic notices of the subject be 
known, and a necessary preliminary to such a study is an under- 
standing of the vocabulary of the date-palm in the Arabic 
language. The present paper attempts to present some of the 
material in one limited branch of the culture, and consists 
largely of observations which I made during two years in Arabic 
speaking countries, collecting date palm offshoots for the West 
India Gardens of Altadena, California. 

The date palm offshoot, the sucker by which the palm must 
be reproduced if it is to come true, is designated by a different, 
name in almost every part of the Arabic-speaking world. In 
15 JAOS 35. 
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some parts of Egypt, I am informed, it is known as fasilah 
(“weak”), a word also in use among the Berber population of 
the Wadi Mzab in Algeria. The word is also used to some 
extent in Baghdad, and no doubt also in other regions; it is 
frequently corrupted to fasilah, a spelling which, however, can 
be justified orthographically as meaning “ready to be separated 
from its mother”. It is further corrupted to faslah, a form 
which in literary Arabic designates an offshoot removed from 
the mother-palm. Nagil or nagil is another Egyptian name, 
according to Schweinfurth’; it appears to be from nagala, to 
transplant, and the alternative spelling J.= which he gives 
is doubtless to be set down as a vulgar error. 

At al-Basrah, the shipping point of the world’s greatest 
date-growing region, the offshoot is commonly called farkh, 
a word which properly designates any young animal or plant, 
and particularly a young chicken. Ifthe offshoot springs from 
the trunk some distance above the ground, instead of at the 
base (the usual position), it is called a rakbah (“rider”), a word 
which is also used at Baghdad by the Badawin. The general 
population of Baghdad calls such an offshoot naghal (a bastard), 
while the Christians, who avoid this word from delicacy, use 
the term farkh or else jummar, the latter word properly de- 
signating the pith or fibrous interior of the palm. Rukabah 
is the form used at Biskra, the chief shipping point for dates 
in Algeria. Schweinfurth found ‘agrab (“twisted”) used in this 
connection at Assiut in upper Egypt; as offshoots of this kind 
are frequently distorted, the name seems appropriate. He 
reports the name at Rosetta to be masdsah, the root of which 
seems to carry the idea of “to be in contact with”, and at 
el-Qoren he found still another name, ‘ali, an appellation 
which carries the idea of defectiveness. 

To return to the ordinary type of offshoot, growing from 
the base of the palm, the customary name at Baghdad is 
talah, a word of obscure origin. It has been ascribed to the 
Sanscrit tal, a palm; but as I found it in use (though rarely) 
at Biskra, Algeria, such a derivation seems extremely unlikely. 
According to Arab lexicographers, it is from a root twl, 
changed by metathesis to tlw; but my friend Father Anastase- 
Marie of the Carmelite Mission at Baghdad, who has in- 





. 38 Arabische Pflanzennamen aus Aegypten, Algerien u. Jemen, von G. 
Sthweinfurth. Berlin, 1912, Dietrich Reimer. 
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vestigated the matter with care, thinks the origin is rather to 
be sought in the Greek thallos (“sprig, sprout or sucker”), 
a conjecture which I willingly adopt.? 

At Biskra the customary word for the offshoot is jabbar, 
the proper signification of which is “stout” or “sturdy”. The 
word is used more correctly in the Wadi Mzab to designate 
a palm high enough so that a horse can pass under its leaves; 
and at Baghdad, and elsewhere among purists, the word is 
used only to designate a large, strong palm. In Algeria the 
word jabbar is used particularly when an Arab is conversing 
with foreigners; the Arabs around Biskra, when talking among 
themselves, habitually refer to the offshoot us zumrah, a word 
which the lexicographers say means “a small company of 
persons”. But as the phrase nabt zamir classically means “a 
plant having few leaves”, the word zumrah applied to an off- 
shoot probably has been borrowed from this signification, and 
is not particularly vicious. 

In Tunisia, the word regularly used for an offshoot is ghars, 
while in the Fezzan the allied form maghrisah is current. 
The latter is classical, but also means “a seedling”, in which 
sense I believe it is sometimes used today. The root gharasa 
means simply “to plant a tree”. 

In the extreme south of Algeria, below Tuggirt, the off- 
shoot is always called hashdnah, certainly a corruption of the 
classical hishshén, plural of hashsh signifying an uncared-for 
palm. Hishsh (also found with the vowel a or wu) also desig- 
nates, in dictionary language, a plantation of palms; whence, 
it is interesting to note, it has taken on the meaning of water- 
closet. 

At al-Madinah the classical name sinw (“uterine brother or 
son”) is still in use, while in parts of Najd, Father Anastase- 
Marie tells me, it is called ba3} (also corrupted to ras‘ah), 
“the adherent”. 

In Oman the name sarm is used, the classical signification 
of which is “that which is cut off”. Siraém means a crop of 
dates, but in a hadith it is transferred to the palms themselves. 
As far as I could learn, the Omanis call not only an offshoot, 
but a seedling palm, sarm. 








42am deeply indebted to Pére Anastase-Marie, editor of the monthly 
journal Lughat-al-Arab, for many other suggestions which have been 
invaluable to me in the preparation of this paper and in other work. 
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Finally, in the parts of Algeria bordering on Morocco, the 
name of an offshoot, I am informed, is sguelem, a word evi- 
dently borrowed from the Berber. 

The circle of offshoots around the base of a palm, which 
imagination might easily liken to a bird’s nest, is so designated 
by the Arabs, ‘usiish. The same word (spelled ‘aush by Schwein- 
furth) is in use in Egypt, but in the Sudan it may designate 
a single offshoot, to judge from labels received by the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture from Dongola. Classically, ‘ishshah 
describes a palm the leaves of which are few and the base 
weak, At Baghdad the name for this circle of offshoots is $2U33l, 
plural sll, for which I can suggest no derivation. 

It will be observed that the modern Arab has a consider- 
able latitude in choosing a word to signify “a date-palm off- 
shoot”. But the literary language contains many other names 
which are understood, though not colloquially used, by date- 
growers at the present day. Sawdh (“cut off’ or “separated”), 
saur (“replica”), jathith (“cut” or “uprooted”), are used in this 
sense. For the latter, gathith is sometimes written- a dialectal 
error which can also be justified from the root gaththa, to 
uproot. Richardson’s dictionary gives habalah or hablah as a 
name for the palm offshoot, but I believe the word means only 
a sprout of the grapevine. Zarjin, which Richardson cites 
in the same connection, also belongs to the vine rather than 
the palm; a fact understood from its derivation in the Persian 
zargun, “color of gold”, i. e. wine. 

An offshoot high up on the trunk of the palm is called by 
the classical language ‘dggah (the root means “to cut”); or 
sunbur, from a root which means “[the palm] was solitary”. 
An offshoot taken from the mother and planted is, in the 
classics, a wddi (“removed”), or ol ym (Persian £52). After being 
taken from the mother, but not yet planted, the offshoot is 
called gal‘ah or batilah or rakzah, the root meaning in each 
case being “cut off” or “detached”. 

A palm one year old is called a khar‘ab (with numerous 
variations in spelling), but this word is not confined to palms, 
being common to all trees, and transferred to girls of tender 
years. Shakir designates a palm offshoot, or any other kind 
of shoot or sucker. ‘Afi! is said to have been used in al-Ahsa’ 
(the ancient Hajar) to mean an offshoot, but I have found no 
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authoritative statement to this effect, and if so used, it must 
have been a dialectal form. Among the classical names oc- 
casional found for the offshoot one may add rid and ja‘lah. 

The offshoot is planted (gharasa is the customary verb, but 
in Arabian ‘Iraq they now use shatala, a word of Aramean 
origin) in a hole which is classically called fagir, but at pre- 
sent usually fugrah. At Baghdad, and also in Egypt, I be- 
lieve, it is called hufrah, both words meaning merely “exca- 
vation”. At Biskra the regular word is bir, which properly 
means a cistern, but is sometimes used in the classical period 
in this connection, I believe the use of hufrah in this sense 
is not classical. 

The palm plantation is called nakhil in the Hijaz, and this 
appears to me to be the most elegant word. At Baghdad 
bustdn is the usual term, although this Persian word properly 
refers to any kind of a garden. Around the Persian gulf the 
name nakhlistan, (Persian, “palm garden”) is often heard. In 
Algeria they usually say ghdbah “a forest”, but the word 
janinah (vulgar form of the classical jannah, a garden in 
general) is often used. In southern Tunisia, where the palm 
plantations are in hollows among the sand dunes, they are 
called gh@it, or more often by the plural ghitdn, “hollowed 
out”. In Oman I was told that the plantation was designated 
as magsirah, which means little more than “enclosure”. In 
al-Basrah the Persian baghchah, “little garden”, is used for a 
small plantation. 

The literary language is much richer in terms of this 
sort, many of them figurative. H@it (“guarded”), hadigah 
(“encircled”), hishsh, ‘ugdah, saur, hazirah (“an enclosure, a 
prohibited spot”), aS | (“a thicket”), sarimah (regularly “a 
group of palms”), mangabah (“an enclosure”—rare), jannah “a 
garden”), dirham (a synonym for hadigah) are among the 
terms found. Richardson gives bdhah, but as far as I know 
this applies only to the courtyard of a house. ‘Uljim is clas- 
sical for “a large plantation of palms”. Jirbah, meaning a 
cultivated field, is used by poetic license in some verses of 
‘Imru-l Qais to designate a palm plantation; the words maghris 
and mizr‘ah, with similar meaning, are sometimes similarly 
applied. 

1 The authority cited by the native lexicographers is al-Azhari; see 
Lane s. v. as. ED. 
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As the two sexes are on different trees in the genus Phoenix, 
to which the date-palm belongs, cross-pollination must take 
place whenever fruit is produced, and the heredity of every 
date is therefore so mixed that when seeds are planted they 
rarely reproduce the desired type. Since the dawn of history, 
therefore, Arabs have propagated the palm ordinarily by off- 
shoots, and rarely planted seeds. Seedling palms are to be 
found almost everywhere, but they are usually “volunteers”, 
and Arabs in many districts seem scarcely to have a distinct 
name for them. Classically the word daglah occupied this 
place, but nowadays it has been attached to so many good 
varieties, at present reproduced only through offshoots, that 
in nearly every district it has lost most of its original meaning. 
In Algeria daglat [al-] nir, (“the translucent seedling”) is the 
finest date grown, and no one nowadays would think of pro- 
pagating it from seed. The Algerians do not have any well- 
defined word for seedling, but in southern Tunisia the word 
hishshin (used in the Algerian Sahara for “offshoot”) has that 
signification. In Arabian ‘Iraq the word dagal is still used, 
but it carries two ideas, as it does also classically: (1) a palm 
produced from seed; (2) a palm of unknown variety. The 
Baghdadi usually designates a seedling explicitly as talah 
daglah. The unequivocal classical word is jam‘, from the root 
“to gather together”; sharbah is a synonym; while jathith, 
sometimes designating an offshoot, may also designate a seed- 
ling. Khud‘ah is another synonym, because the origin of a 
seedling is humble. The word ‘ajamah or ‘ajmah, from the 
root “to chew”, apparently gets its application because the 
seed is the part of the fruit which one bites upon. In Egypt 
Schweinfurth found As.Yi 4.55 in use at el-Qoren to desig- 
nate a seedling, while the natives of Assiut, Luxor and Qené 
said “schetl’. The poverty of this vocabulary strikingly reflects 
the state of mind of the oasis dweller, who hardly considers 
a seedling palm to be entitled to the name of date-palm. 
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Tammuz and Osiris.—By Grorce A. Barron, Professor 
in Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The parallel between the Semitic god Tammuz and the 
Egyptian Osiris is most complete.! Both were gods of life, 
and of vegetation; both cults were of wide popularity in different 
sections; with both there were connected myths of death and 
resurrection. Were the two cults connected or were they of 
independent origin? If of independent origin, why did they 
present so many points of similarity? 

It is a favorite theory of the school of pan-Babylonians 
that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Babylonia. According 
to some it is the cult of Tammuz transferred to Egyptian soil;? 
according to others the cult of Marduk. According to certain 
Sumerologists Tammuz was a deity of Sumerian origin, whose 
worship was adopted by the Semitic Babylonians, and from 
them spread to all the Semites.4 

In 1902 the writer offered proof that the Ishtar-Tammuz 
cult was the one universal Semitic cult, that it was of Semitic 
origin, and that in Babylonia it mingled with Sumerian cults 
and became dominant among them.' Since that time this 
thesis has been strengthened by Eduard Meyer's proof in 
1906 of the priority of the Semites in Babylonia,* which has 
since been amplified by the publication of Ward’s Seal Cylinders 
of Western Asia, 1910, and proof from the Semitic norms of 





1 See Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 2. ed., London, 1914; von Baudissin, 
Adonis und Eshmun, Leipzig, 1911, and Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar, 
Oxford, 1914. 

2 Radau, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers, in BE, XXX, p. 1. 

3 So Jeremias, Altes Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 82; Alt- 
orientalische Geisteskultur 315f. 

4 Langdon, op. cit. 

> A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and Religious, New York and 
London, 1902. 

6 Sumerier und Semiten in Babylonien, Berlin, 1906. 
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Sumerian proper names.! The Semitic nature of Tammuz may 
therefore be assumed. It may also be assumed that the Ishtar- 
Tammuz cult originated in a desert-oasis civilization in which 
the environment led to the deification of life-giving water and 
the resultant vegetation.? 

It has been assumed by some writers that the Egyptian 
race came into existence through the migration of Semites to 
Africa and the mingling of these immigrants with African 
tribes. Such writers assume that Osiris was Tammuz carried 
to Egypt by these Semites and there baptized with a new 
name. If this theory were true, the brilliant study of Professor 
Breasted,‘ in which he has traced from the abundant literature, 
beginning with the material afforded by the Pyramid Texts, 
the gradual conquest of Egypt by Osiris, would be but the 
record of the triumphal progress of the Semitic god. 

All questions of origins are difficult and obscure, and this 
is especially true in the case of nations like the Babylonians 
and Egyptians, who emerged from savagery before the begin- 
ning of writing, and whose earliest conceptions can only now 
be constructed from a few surviving clues. Before, however, 
the Asiatic origin of Osiris is accepted one ought to be satis- 
fied on two points. 1. Do the linguistic phenomena of Egyptian 
resemble Semitic linguistic phenomena so much more closely 
than the linguistic phenomena of the Lybian, Berber, and 
Somali dialects do, that it is necessary to postulate a pre- 
historic invasion of Egypt by Semites to account for these 
phenomena? 2. Are the physical and economic conditions 
which surrounded these people in north Africa in primitive 
times so different from: those that surrounded the Semites in 
Arabia that such a pair of deities as Isis and Osiris could 
not have originated there quite as well as Ishtar and Tammuz 
in Arabia? It is the purpose of this paper to discuss these 
two questions, and we address ourselves to the linguistic problem 
first. 


1 See the writer’s article “Religious Conceptions Underlying Sumerian 
Proper Names” in JAOS, XXXIV, 315f. 

2 See the writer’s Semitic Origins, ch. III. 

3 So Breasted, History of Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 25 and Naville, 
The Old Egyptian Faith, New York, 1909, pp. 8—11. 

4 The Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New 
York, 1912. 
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Of all the parts of speech, pronouns are the most character- 
istic in any language. It is doubtful whether pronouns can 
be proved ever to have been borrowed bodily by one language 
from another.1 The pronouns of the Semitic languages are 
as follows:— 

Assyrian. Syriac. Aram. Hebrew Arabic Ethiopic 


1 c. andku end "nd "andki = "ana ‘ana 
“ni 
2 m. atta ‘ant ’anta ‘atta ’anta ’anta 
2 f. atti ‘anti ‘anti ‘att? ’anti ’anti 
3 m. S% hi hi hv hia we etu 
3 f. 3 hi hi h? hia ye eti 
Plural 
1 c. anini ‘anahnan “nahna “nahnti nalnu — nelna 
nini h®nan nahnt 
“nt 
2 m. attunu ’anton = ‘antiin attem ‘antum ’antemmit 
2 f. [attina] ‘antén = ’antén ~—s’attén antunna ’anten 
’atténna 
3 m. sunu hennin himmd hémmai hum "eminti 
sun ‘ennon himmodn hém 
3 f. Sina hennén hennén hénn&é hunna- ‘emantii 
Sin ‘ennén ‘ennén  hén 


Object forms in Babylonian Assyrian. 
1 c. ydtu, yati, yasi, aidi 
2m. katu, kati, kada 
2 f. kati, kaxi 
3m. Sasu 
3 f. 3asi 


1 It is sometimes assumed by Hittitologists that Hittite borrowed from 
Babylonian-Assyrian the pronominal suffixes §u and 8a (cf. KR. C. Thompson 
in Archaeologia, second series, XIV, 59; cf. also Delitzsch, Sumerisch- 
akkadisch -hettitische Vokabularfragmente, Berlin, 1914, p. 40); but, if 
Hittite was an Indo-European language, as these scholars consider 
possible, the pronoun in the third person in s was not borrowed. Latin 
has se, Greek é (where s has been thinned to h, represented by the rough 
breathing, in accordance with a well known law), Sanskrit has a third 
fem. pronoun sa (Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, Boston, 1879, p. 171), old 
Persian has a third personal pronoun which in the dative is he, the h an 
original s (A. V. Williams Jackson, Avesta Grammar, Stuttgart, 1892, 
§§ 394, 395). If, then, Hittite belongs to this group of languages, it has 
no need to borrow the Semitic Babylonian pronoun in s. 
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Plural. 


1 c. niyati, niyasim, nasi 
2m. katunu, kasunu 
as - /~ - w 4 

3m. sa3unu, sasun 

is ¥ 


If now for the moment we leave Egyptian out of account, the 
pronouns of the other Hamitic languages are as follows:—’ 


Tameseq Schilhisch R’edamés 
1 c. nek, nekku nki, nkin nech, nechin 
2m. kai, kaiu kii, kiin chek, cheg 
2 f. kem, kemmu kimi, kimin chem 
3m. enta nta, ntdn nittou 
3 f. entat ntiit nittat 
Plural 
1m. nekkenid nkunne lec. nakkenin 
1 f. nekkenetid nukenti 
2m. kauenid kunne chekouin 
2 f. kametid kunemti chekmetin 
3m. entenid netni entenin 
3 f. entenetid netenti nitentin 
Bedaue Somali Galla ‘Afar Saho Bilin Chamir 
1 c. ani an, anti ani anu anu an an 
aniya 
2 m. barik ad, adi ati attu atu inti kut, kiit, kit 
adiya 
2 f. batik 
3 m. barus u, usaga int ussuk ussuk ni len 
3 f. batis aiayada ixin ssa issi niri =nir 


1 This summary is based on the following works: Leo Reinisch, Die 
Sprache der Irob-Saho in Abessinien, Wien, 1878; his Die ‘Afar-Sprache. 
Wien, 1887; his Bedauye-Sprache in Nordost- Afrika, Wien, 1893; his 
Bilin- Sprache in Nordost-Afrika, Wien, 1882; his Chamir-Sprache in 
Abessinien, Wien, 1884; Friedrich Miiller, Grundrif der Sprachwissen- 
schaft, III, Wien, 1884; H. Stumme, Handbuch des Schilhischen von 
Tazerwalt, Leipzig, 1899; A. de C. Motylinski, Le dialect berbére de 
R’edamés, Paris, 1904. 
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Plural. 
Bedaue Somali Galla ‘Afar Saho Bilin Chamir 
1 c.hanan anno unu nennu nanu yin yinne 


hanin annaya nu yin 
hinin 
2 m. barak adin izin usunni atin intin kiiten, kiten 
barakna adinka kiitentag 
2 f. batak 
batakna 
3 m. baras aiyyo 
barasna izan ussun nai nay.nay-tay 
3 f. batas 
batasna aiyaga ussun 


The Egyptian has two pronominal systems, an older and a 
younger, which are as follows:—! 


Older Texts Later Texts Coptic 
1 c. wy "ink anok 
2m. tw nth ntok 
2 f. tn ntt nto 
3m. Sw ntf ntof 
3 f. sy nts ntos 
8c. & 

Plural. 
len ? anon 
2c. tn nttn ntotn 
3 c. sn ntsn ? 


An unprejudiced comparison of the above tables reveals the 
fact that the older Egyptian pronoun is no more Semitic than 
the later pronoun. Indeed with one exception the elements 
of this earlier pronoun all occur in similar positions in the 
Hamitic dialects. Their presence here argues, therefore, no 
more strongly for a Semitic than for a Hamitic origin. The 
one exception is the 1 personal pronoun wy, which finds its 
nearest parallel in the Babylonian ya of yasi or ai of ais. 
Even if such remote resemblance as these pronouns present 
could be taken as proof of borrowing, there is no more reason 
to affirm that the Egyptians rather than the Babylonians were 
the borrowers. Indeed, if there be any kinship between them, 





1 Erman’s Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., Berlin, 1911. 
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it can only be that of a common ancestry in any early Hamito- 
Semitic stock, such as the writer predicated in his Semitic 
Origins, ch. I. 

An examination of the verbs leads to a similar conclusion. 
It is well known that but two tenses are known to the Semitic 
languages,! one formed by affixing pronominal particles to a 
verb-stem, to express completed action, and one formed by 
prefixing pronominal particles, to express incomplete action. 
In the Arabic five forms of this second or imperfect stem are 
known, in Ethiopic and Assyrian two, while in Hebrew and 
Aramaic sporadic instances of a second form survive. In 
Babylonian-Assyrian the so-called perfect form—that which 
originally expressed completed action—has been relegated to 
the expression of states of being, and completed action is ex- 
pressed by one of the imperfect forms. In other words, the 
Semitic Babylonian-Assyrian is an example of a language in 
which the so-called perfect form is in process of elimination. 

In the use of these tenses the Hamitic languages differ. The 
Somali, Afar (Dankali), and Saho have preserved both the 
perfect made by afformatives and the imperfect made by pre- 
formatives,2 while the Galla has preserved only the perfect 
form, modifying it to express different shades of meaning,* 
and the Bedauye,! Shilhish® and the R’edamés° have eliminated 
the perfect, as the Babylonian-Assyrian was doing, and express 
the various shades of thought by modifications of the imperfect 
form. The perfect form has, however, been preserved in certain 
Berber dialects, as for example, the Kabylee.? It would perhaps 
be more correct to say that those dialects which have lost 
the imperfect form have made forms for the expression of 
various shades of continuance and incompleteness by attaching 
to participles pronominal affixes after the analogy of the for- 
mation of the perfect. As the perfect itself was formed in the 
first place by the combination of pronominal suffixes with a 
verbal noun, the distinction is not a vital one. 

If, now, we turn to Egyptian, we find in no stage of the 
language a form corresponding to the Hamito-Semitic imperfect. 


1 These tenses may be seen in tabular form in Zimmern’s Vergleichende 
Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 112, 113. 

2 See F. Miiller, op. cit., p. 291f. 3 Ibid. 

4 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, 141 f. 5 Stumme, vp. vit., 52 ff. 

6 Motylinski, op. cit., 28 ff. 7 Stumme, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Like the Galla, all its verbal conjugations are made on the 
analogy of the Semitic perfect. One of these, the so-called 
pseudo-participle, is the survival of a real perfect. Its con- 
jugation is as follows:—} 


1 sg. Sedemkwy Plural 1 c. sedemwyn Dual 

2 m. sedemty 2 c. sedemtywny 

2 f. sedemty 

3 m. sedemy 3 m. sedemw 3 m. Sedemwyy 
3 f. sedemty 3 f. sedemty 3 f. sSedemtyyw 


This pseudo-participle is employed in the pyramid texts of 
the old kingdom as a transitive verb like the ordinary Semitic 
perfect. In the texts of the middle kingdom it has become 
an intransitive or passive. In the later Egyptian language it 
is often replaced by other constructions.? 

The ordinary expression of thought in Egyptian is accom- 
plished by a conjugation of the following norm the first element 
of which is a verbal noun:—* 


1 sg. c. Sedemi plural 1 c. sedemn 

2 m. sedemk 2 c. Sedemtn 
2 f. sedemt 

3 m. Sedemf 3 c. Sedemsen 
3 f. sedems 


This conjugation expresses a future idea, “he will hear.” 
By variations of this norm other shades of thought are ex- 
pressed. Sedemenf expresses the aoristic or past idea; Sedemw/, 
the passive; Sedemynf, another passive; sedemhar/, a resultant 
action; sedemk’f expresses wishes. All these forms were, as 
Erman thinks,‘ formed by a combination of the participle with 
pronominal affixes and other particles (mn and hr appear to be 
prepositions), but they are all formed on the analogy of the 
Hawmito-Semitic perfect. 

If now we view this verb broadly, it affords no basis for 
the supposition that the pseudo-participle in Egyptian is due 
to Semitic influence. Had there been such influence it is 
difficult to explain why it should not have imparted to the 
Egyptians the Semitic imperfect as well as the Semitic perfect, 
for there is no early Semitic dialect from which the imperfect 


1 See Erman, Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., § 326. 
2 See K. Sethe, Das digyptische Verbum, Leipzig, 1899, II, 1. 
3 Erman, op. cit., §§ 278—324, & Ibid. 277. 
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is absent. The presence of the perfect form in other Hamitic 
dialects and the analogy of the Galla language show that what 
we see in the Egyptian is a development without parallel in 
the Semitic languages, but which has a parallel in Hamitic. 
The imperfect has entirely vanished; the perfect is in process 
of elimination through the instrumentality of a participial con- 
jugation. 

Again, if we turn to the larger question of verbal stems, 
the result is the same. There are indications in Coptic that 
certain Egyptian stems formed an intensive by doubling the 
middle radical after the analogy of the Arabic IInd stem and 
the Hebrew Piel. Instances of this have survived in Coptic.1 
This formation has survived in the Berber dialect of R’edamés, 
where it is employed to express habitual action,? and in Bilin 
and Chamir‘, where it expresses intensity as in Hebrew by 
doubling the middle radical and by forming, in the case of 
short stems, Pilpels. 

Again, Egyptian forms a passive conjugation by prefixing 
the letter » after the manner of the Hebrew Niphal, the 
Arabic VIIth stem and the Assyrian [Vth5 stem, but n is 
similarly employed in Saho® and the Shilhish dialect.? In 
Tamesheq® and the dialect of R’edamés$’ the n is changed 
into m (in most groups of languages the two letters some- 
times interchange) as it does also sometimes in Bedauye® 
and in Saho.!° In Bilin the m in such formations changes 
to the kindred liquid 7,11 but the formation is present in 
that dialect. 

The Egyptian also forms a causative in s like the Semitic, '? 
but this has parallels in Bedauye,'3 Bilin,t4, Chamir,15 Saho,16 
Tamesheq,!? R’edamés,'!8 and Shilhish.19 None of these for- 
mations, therefore, can be attributed to Semitic influence. 











1 Sethe, op. cit., § 344. 2 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 
3 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 21. 4 Reinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p. 46. 
5 Erman, op. cit., § 271, and Sethe, op. cit., § 357. 

6 Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 7. 7 Stumme, op. cit., p. 70. 

8 F. Miiller, op. cit., p. 273. 9 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 

10 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p.130. 1! Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 27. 
12 Erman, op. cit., § 270; Sethe, op. cit., § 350. 

18 Reinisch, Bedauye-Sprache, p.126. 14 Reinisch, Bilin-Sprache, p. 22. 
15 Reinisch, Chamir-Sprache, p. 46. 16 Reinisch, Saho-Sprache, p. 6. 
17 F. Miiller, op. cit., p. 270. 18 Motylinski, op. cit., p. 33. 

19 Stumme, op. cit., p. 69. 
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One other line of evidence may be adduced—the evidence 
of vocabulary. Erman many years ago! had collected a list 
of fifty or more words which were identical in Egyptian and 
Semitic, and no doubt his later investigations have increased 
the list.2 Many of these may be genuine Semitic loan words 
in Egyptian. At least, so far as the present writer has been 
able to test them by comparison with the vocabularies of other 
Hamitic languages, it appears that those languages employed 
nou-Semitic roots in place of most of these words. In employ- 
ing the evidence of loan words, however, three things should 
be borne in mind. Some of these Semitic words were intro- 
duced into the Egyptian vocabulary as late as the Hyksos 
period or later, long after the worship of Osiris was well 
established in Egypt. We have the Egyptian vocabulary of 
many centuries ago, but the vocabularies of the other Hamitic 
languages for modern times only. In all languages words 
become obsolete as time passes and drop out of use. This 
may explain the absence of some of these words. The borrow- 
ing of a word is among all peoples a much more simple 
process than the borrowing of a deity, and, even if a con- 
siderable number of Semitic words were borrowed, it does 
not follow that Osiris was borrowed, unless there is some 
other proof. 

The linguistic phenomena already considered indicate that 
there is a real kinship between the Hamitic and the Semitic 
peoples, and suggest that Osiris may be as original a product 
of the Egyptian religious genius as Tammuz was of the Semitic 
religious genius. Wiedemann, de Morgan and Erman hold 
that Arabia was the original home of the Hamito-Semitic 
race, from which the Hamites migrated to Africas On 
the other hand Palgrave, Bertin, Néldeke, Jastrow, Keane, 
N. Schmidt, and the present writer have thought that the 
cradle land of these peoples was North Africa, from whence 
the ancestors of the Semites migrated to Arabia. On which- 
ever hypothesis one works, he has a common origin for the 
two peoples, and in all probability a common origin for the 





1 Cf. ZDMG, XLVI, 1892, 107—126. 

2 See Erman, Agyptisches Glossar, Berlin, 1904, passim. 

3 In addition to the references cited in Semitic Origins, p. 8, see 
Erman’s Agyptische Grammatik, 3te Aufl., Berlin, 1911, § 1. 

4 See references in Semitic Origins, pp. 6—8. 
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two gods quite apart from any theory of borrowing. In either 
case both peoples originated in a desert-oasis environment 
peculiarly favorable for the organization of matriarchal clans. 
Both peoples were forced by their hard environment from 
savagery into barbarism at a relatively early stage of the 
world’s history. Similar physical environment would induce 
both peoples to deify the power of fertility, and the similar 
social organization of both peoples would lead them in the 
first instance to regard the deified pair as mother and son, 
or brother and sister. As the social organization was trans- 
formed to the patriarchal the relation would be changed to 
that of husband and wife. In the myths that have grown 
about both the Semitic and the Egyptian pair we find evidence 
of both relationships. 

It now seems fairly well made out that Ishtar was a uni- 
versal Semitic goddess, i. e., that each early Semitic tribe had 
its Ishtar. It is also probable that her male counterpart 
was also to be found among all the Semites, although he was 
not like the goddess universally known among all the Semites 
in the historical period by the same name. Thus among the 
Babylonians he was called Dumuzi, corrupted by the Hebrews 
to Tammuz, by the north Arabians he was called Dhu-’|-Shara, 
and by the Phoenicians Eshmun and Adonis.2 Now it might 
well happen that a pair of deities of fertility was worshipped 
by each of the Egyptian tribes that resided in each of the 
forty-two nomes of primitive Egypt, or in a majority of them, 
and that other epithets displaced in most cases the common 
name by which the deities in earlier time had been called. 
Indeed it is possible that among the Hamites there never 
was, as among the Semites, one universally employed name. 
The facts for Egypt are these. Osiris was worshipped at two 
nomes, Dedu, in the Delta, afterward called Busiris, and at 
Abydos, the capital of the nome of This in Upper Egypt. 
Egyptologists detect at Abydos the presence of another deity, 
whom Osiris displaced. This god was Khenti-Amentiu, “First 





1 Paton in the articles “Ashtart” and “Ishtar” in Hastings Eneyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, Vols. IL and VII, holds as the writer did 
in Semitic Origins that this is made out. 

2 For the Phoenician deities Graf von Baudissin’s fine volume Adonis 
und Egmun reinforces the earlier arguments of the present writer in 
Semitic Origins, 265 ff. 
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of the westerners.”! We also hear of a god Enhor of This.? 
Must not these gods have been kindred to Osiris? Had that 
not been the case is it probable that he would have displaced 
them? Isis was the goddess of Philae,? but she was also the 
mother of Horus, the local god of Edfu,4 whom she is pictured 
as suckling in the marshes 5—a striking parallel to the Semitic 
myths of Ishtar and Tammuz. Egypt possessed also many 
other deities of fertility. There was the god Min of Koptos 
who was so intensely a god of fertility that he is usually 
pictured, as on the walls of the temple of Hatshepsut at Der 
el-Bahri, with phallus erect. There were Horus of Edfu, Atum 
of Heliopolis, and Amon of Thebes, who became sun-gods as 
expressions of the fact that they were gods of fertility. There 
was the goddess Opet, who presided over childbirth, and was 
in some places reverenced as the mother of Osiris. Hathor of 
Dendera and Aphroditopolis and Bast of Bubastis were god- 
desses of love and fertility.6 They were usually pictured as 
nude, and lewd ceremonies were celebrated in honor of Bast 
at her festivals.7_ Hierodouloi existed in connection with the 
worship of the god Ptah of Memphis. When one takes into 
consideration all these facts, and remembers that Isis was a 
water goddess, and that Osiris is sometimes a water god and 
sometimes a god of vegetation, it seems difficult to escape the 
conclusion that this pair, like the other Egyptian deities named, 
are developments from primitive Hamitic gods and goddesses 
of fertility, which in origin and nature were similar to the 
primitive gods and goddesses of the Semitic peoples. If this 
be true, Osiris and Tammuz are but special independent sur- 
vivals and manifestations of a primitive cult once common to 
both Hamites and Semites. This in our present state of 
knowledge seems at least a more plausible and historical view 
than to suppose that the Osiris cult was borrowed from Semites 
or from Babylonia. 





1 Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 

38, 143. 

2 Steindorf in Baedeker’s Egypt., p. exxvi. 3 Ibid. p. exxvii. 

4 Steindorf, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, p. 107, and Egypt, 
p- CXXvi. 

5 Erman, Agyptische Religion, Berlin, 1905, p. 41. 

6 Erman, Agyptische Religion, 2 ed., pp. 200, 239. 

7 Herodotus, II, 60, and Encyc. of Rel. and Ethics, V1, 676a. 
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The Eastern Iron Trade of The Roman Empire.—By 
Wirrep H. Scuorr, Secretary of the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In that encyclopedia of the Roman Empire compiled by 
the elder Pliny under the title of “Historia Naturalis”, there 
is a passage about iron in the 39th book which deals with metals 
and metallurgy, paragraph 15, as follows: “Of all the kinds 
the palm is to the Seric iron. The Seres send this with 
their textile fabrics and skins. The second place is to the 
Parthian, and there are no other kinds of iron which are 
tempered into the true steel for they are mixed with other 
elements”.!. Although in Pliny’s “Natural History” there are 
several references to the Seres and a very full account of the 
mining and smelting of iron in all parts of the world that 
were in communication with Rome, there is no other passage 
in that work in which the Seres and iron are brought together, 
nor is there in any other work that survives to us from the 
Roman and Greek period anything to connect the people 
known as the Seres with the production of or trade in iron. 
Yet upon this slender authority rests the assumption that 
steel was brought overland to imperial Rome from far-away 
China. It may be worth while to consider this question in 
some detail, and in so doing it seems clear that we shall be 
forced to conclude that the exportation of iron and steel by 
the central Asian caravan routes from China to Rome was 
most improbable, and that this chance reference in Pliny’s 
text -to the Seres involves a double confusion, and refers 
neither to the silk traders of Chinese Turkestan, nor to the 
silk trade itself. 

The subject is of some present interest because by no less 





1 Ex omnibus generibus palma Serico ferro est. Seres hoc cum vesti- 
bus suis pellibusque mittunt. Secunda Parthico, neque alia genera ferri 
ex mera acie temperantur, caeteris enim admiscentur. 
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an authority than our much-respected fellow-member, Professor 
Hirth, it has been said: “We know that the iron industry of 
China assumed important dimensions during the following cen- 
turies. Chinese iron must have been of very superior quality, 
since not only the countries of central Asia drew their supplies 
from the far East, but even the Roman market, as is known 
from Pliny, who says that of all kinds of iron coming to Rome, 
the Chinese (Sericum Ferrum) is the best”. Again, in Rock- 
hill’s introduction to Professor Hirth’s splendid edition of the 
mediaeval Chinese Chau Ju-Kua, it is said: “The first accurate 
information concerning China was supplied by the author of 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, writing somewhere about 
80 A.D. Although the author of the Periplus knew little 
of China’s position, he supplied other reliable information 
concerning it. We learn from him that already things 
from there came from a city in the interior of that country, 
from which silk, both raw and spun into thread and woven 
into fine stuff, also furs and iron, were brought overland 
through Bactria, to various points on the western coast of 
India”.2 So too in China and the Roman Orient it is said: 
“Pliny speaks of iron and skins as articles imported from 
the Seres’”. Then follow several references to Chinese records, 
notably a list of trade products from Ma-Tuan-Lin, with the 
remark that “This list may give us an idea what goods may 
be drawn from the Chinese market provided there was demand 
for them in the West”;* although it is to be noted that the 
Ma-Tuan-Lin list as quoted does not include iron. 

Swank, in his Dron in all Ages quotes the reference from 
Pliny with the observation that “This early reference to Chi- 
nese steel is historically very important”. Then in so thorough 
a reference work as Speck’s Handelsgeschichte des Altertums 
it is said: “Ausser Seide kamen noch Felle oder Tierhiute 
und vortreffliches Eisen aus China nach Indien”.’ On the 
other hand, in another great monument of Chinese research, 
Richthofen’s China, which deals at length with the trade and 
trade routes between China and Mediterranean lands, the 
passage in Pliny above quoted receives only passing reference, 





1 Ancient History of China, p. 204. 

2 Chau Ju-Kua, p. 5. 

3 China and the Roman Orient, pp. 225—26. 
4 P. 10. 5 IIT 2. B., p. 935. 
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and his mention of iron is entirely ignored, the chapter being 
devoted mainly to an examination of the silk trade.’ 

It involves no denial of the early development of the iron 
industry in China to confess a doubt that Chinese iron found 
its way overland to Rome. The Chinese Annals contain many 
very important references to this industry. It is notable, how- 
ever, that while in Professor Hirth’s earlier work, China and 
the Roman Orient, he lays some stress on the iron industry 
of northwestern China,? in his more recent work, Ancient 
History of China, he emphasizes rather the iron industry and 
the extensive government control thereof in the kingdom of 
T's'i,> which is known to us of this day as the Shantung Pen- 
insula on the eastern coast of China; that is, we should be 
obliged to assume not only the carriage of that iron across 
the central Asian desert, but actually across the entire land 
area of the Celestial Kingdom. We should be compelled also 
to account for the production of an unusually fine grade of 
native steel in China, whereas the passages quoted from the 
Chinese Annals refer to the industry as important because of 
its producing the household utensils and agricultural imple- 
ments required by all citizens, and therefore easily taxed and 
monopolized by the Government. We are certainly led to infer 
from Professor Hirth’s quotations that bronze long remained 
the metal preferred for edged tools, iron not having been 
tempered to such a point as to hold the required edge.* And 
it is my impression that fine iron-working in China is of re- 
latively recent development. 

Something of the relative value and extent of distribution 
of Chinese iron may be gathered from Professor Hirth’s Chau 
Ju-Kua,® in which it appears that traders from Chinese ports 
to foreign countries took iron to Sumatra, the Malay Pen- 
insula, Java, the Philippine Islands, Hai-nan and Formosa; 
but this iron consisted apparently of pots, censers, tripods, 
coarse needles and utensils, whereas particular reference is 
made in that very text to the excellence of the iron swords 
and other weapons produced in India, which apparently found 
their way to the same markets that took the coarse utensils 


1 Vol. I. ch. 10. 2 P, 226, 3 P, 204, 


4 Ancient History of China, p. 235. 
5 Chau Ju-Kua, 1, 7. 10, 14. 15, 21, 38. 40. 43. 46. 
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of Chinese iron.! Again we get some idea of the value of 
Chinese iron in the travels of the Chinese Buddhist I-tsing at the 
end of the 7th century. In his account of a visit to the Nicobar 
Islands, which he calls the “country of the naked people”, he 
says: “When the natives saw our vessel coming they hurriedly 
embarked in little boats, their number being fully a hundred. 
They brought cocoanuts, bananas and things made of rattan 
cane and bamboo and wished to exchange them. What they 
are anxious to get is iron only. For a piece of iron as large 
as two fingers one gets from five to ten cocoanuts”.? A similar 
account we find in Reinaud’s compilation of the early Arab 
voyages: “When a ship passes near, the men come out in 
boats of various sizes and barter ambergris and cocoanuts 
for iron”.® 

These are indications merely, but they suggest a manufacture 
of iron for domestic uses and not of the highest quality, cer- 
tainly not of value sufficient to carry the cost of the tremen- 
dous journey across the Asiatic continent from northeastern 
China to the Levant, rather more than 5,000 miles. 

From the Geography of Ptolemy we have a fairly trust- 
worthy story of the silk caravans which traveled this ancient 
trade route, quoted from Marinus of Tyre, who gave the per- 
sonal account of a Macedonian silk merchant named Maes, 
according to whom the silk traders left the Bay of Issus in 
Cilicia, crossing Mesopotamia, Assyria and Media to the Cas- 
pian Gates, thence through Parthia, Hyrcania, Aria and Bac- 
tria; thence through the “mountainous country of the Comedi 
and through the territory of the Sacae to the Stone Tower, 
the station of the merchants who trade with the Seres; thence 
to the Casii and through the country of the Thaguri until 
after a seven months’ journey from the Stone Tower the mer- 
chants arrive at Sera metropolis”.* Under ordinary conditions, 
therefore, the entire journey between the Mediterranean and 
the Chinese capital of Singan-fu, (which is about 500 miles 
further west than the iron country of Shantung), would have 


1 Ibid. 15, 21. 

2 [-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion as practised in India and 
the Malay Archipelago, Takakusu’s ed., page xxx. 

3 Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les Persans dans I’ Inde 
et & la Chine, dans le TX® Siécle de l’ére chrétienne, I, 8. 

4JI, 11. 4—7. 
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taken the better part of a year in either direction. The camels 
and the drivers and the merchants must all eat, the “great 
kings of kings” and the lesser potentates through whose do- 
minions they passed must all receive their tribute, and it is 
self-evident that the iron which to the sea-traders yielded five 
cocoanuts for two fingers’ weight could not stand the cost 
of that great overland journey to Rome. The greatness of 
the cost appears in all the contemporary accounts of the silk 
trade. In the time of the Emperor Aurelian we learn that 
silk was worth its weight in gold, and that he neither used 
it himself, nor allowed his wife to possess a garment of it, 
thereby setting an example against the luxurious tastes that 
were draining the Roman Empire of its resources.' During 
the reign of Tiberius the Roman Senate had enacted a law 
“that men should not defile themselves by wearing garments 
of silk”,? and Pliny speaks of it as “among the most valuable 
productions in the world”,® and vigorously declaims against 
the great drain on Roman resources by the export of specie 
in return for these luxuries of the East.‘ The high cost was 
the natural result of the long overland journey and the syste- 
matic manner in which the trade was monopolized. 

That the so-called Seres, who forwarded the silk to Rome, 
were not dealers in iron is clear also from other Roman de- 
scriptions of that people. Pliny himself speaks of them as 
“famous for the wool that is found in their forests”, by which 
mistaken reference he means their silk. “They are”, says he, 
“of inoffensive manners, shun intercourse with the rest of 
mankind, and wait the approach of those who wish to traffic 
with them”.’ Ammianus Marcellinus gives us a more trust- 
worthy account.® East of Scythia is “a ring of mountains 
which surround Serica, a country considerable both for its 
extent and for the fertility of its soil. This tribe on their 
western side border on the Scythians, on the north and east 
they look towards snowy deserts, toward the south they extend 
as far as India and the Ganges ..... The Seres themselves 


1 Cf. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., xxv, 97. 

2 Tacitus, Annals, II, 33. 

3 XXXVII, 67. 4 VI. 26. 

5 VI, 20. Compare Vergil, Georgics, II, 131: “Velleraque ut foliis 
depectant tenuia Seres”. 

6 XXIII, 6. 
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live quietly, always avoiding arms and battles; and as ease is 
pleasant to moderate and quiet men, they give trouble to none 
of their neighbors. Their climate is agreeable and healthy; 
the sky serene, the breezes gentle and delicious. They have 
numbers of shining groves, the trees of which through con- 
tinued watering produce a crop like the fleece of a sheep, 
which the natives make into a delicate wool, and spin into a 
kind of fine cloth, formerly confined to the use of the nobles, 
but now procurable by the lowest of the people without dis- 
tinction. The natives themselves are the most frugal of men, 
cultivating a peaceful life, and shunning the society of other 
men. And when strangers cross their river to buy their cloth, 
or any other of their merchandise, they interchange no con- 
versation, but settle the price of the articles wanted by nods 
and signs; and they are so modest that, while selling their 
own produce, they never buy any foreign wares”. 

The location of this land of the silk traders is thoroughly 
identified with the modern Sarikol in the Chinese Pamirs 
above Khotan and Kashgar,' the Casii of Ptolemy, and it 
will be observed that there is not the slightest reference to 
any trade in metals, only in silk. 

If now we refer to the Periplus, which has been quoted 
by Mr. Rockhill as authority for a Chinese iron trade, we 
find that its only references to iron are the following:—in 
paragraph 6, which contains an account of tlie import trade 
of Adulis, the Red Sea port of Abyssinia, we find included: 
“Tron, which is made into spears used against the elephants 
and other wild beasts, and in their wars”;? while in the 
same paragraph it is said: “Likewise from the inland regions 
of Ariaca there are imported Indian iron and steel”* The 
same imports are noted at other seaports of the Horn of 
Africa. Turning now to the exports of India we find in 
the list of goods shipped from the mouths of the Indus, silk, 
precious stones, indigo, drugs and aromatics, but no iron; and 
in its account of the foreign trade from China in paragraph 64 
the Periplus mentions silk, but has no reference to iron. It 


1 Stein, Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan, pp. 67—68. 
2 clinpos 6 damavamuevos eis re Nbyxas mpds rods éAépavras cal ra Adda Sypila 
xal rovs modéuous, 
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speaks of the city of Thinae, doubtless the “Sera metropolis” of 
Ptolemy, the great capital of Singan-fu, “from which raw silk 
and silk yarn and silk cloth are brought on foot through 
Bactria to Barygaza”.!1 That is, in the only references con- 
tained in the Periplus to the iron and steel trade, it is 
distinctly referred to India and not to China. 

We get the same negative indication from the Christian 
Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes, who refers, in his 11th 
book on commercial matters, to China only as “Tzinista which 
sends silk cloth”, no reference being made to iron.? 

For the importation into the Roman world from some Eastern 
source of the finest grade of steel then known, there is ample 
evidence, and it all points toward central India and not 
China. Ferrum Indicum appears in the list of articles subject 
to duty at Alexandria.* Indian iron and steel appears in the 
Periplus among the imports into Abyssinia, and from this text, 
as I have elsewhere pointed out,‘ we get a curious indication 
of a long-standing trade monopoly, under which certain pro- 
ducts of India in large demand in the Mediterranean world 
were handled only by South Arabian merchants and were not 
offered to ships of Roman registry which succeeded in finding 
their way to India. This was the case notably with cinnamon, 
which the Romans knew only as a product of the Horn of 
Africa, whither Arab and Tamil vessels brought it from Ma- 
labar, but where it never grew. And in the case of this In- 
dian steel, the author of the Periplus locates it at the Red 
Sea port of destination, but fails entirely to mention it as 
an export of India. The South Arabian kingdoms seem to 
have separated the trade according to ports. The Himyarite 
port for general trade was Muza, but another port, Ocelis, 
was reserved for the vessels arriving from India, which the 
Periplus tells us was “not a market town, but the first landing 
for those sailing into the Gulf”;° and Pliny says that “Ocelis 
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2 Topographiae Christianae X1, 337: kai rd dowdy 4 Thvlora ri uératw 
Baddoveas Fs évdorépw, otk torw érépa xwpar 6 Qxeavds yap adrhy KuK\ol xara 
dvaronds. 

3 Rescript concerning Eastern Trade in the Digest of the Roman Law, 
XXXIX, 15, 5—7. 

4 Schoff, Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 88—89, 216—216. 
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was the most convenient port for those coming from India”,’ 
and that the other chief ports, Muza and Cana, “were not 
frequented by Indian travelers, but were only for the mer- 
chants dealing in frankincense and Arabian spices”. So effec- 
tive was this trade understanding between the Arab and Dra- 
vidian merchants that the Roman vessels reaching the Mala- 
bar coast were permitted to trade in the cinnamon leaf as a 
product of that coast, but were not supplied with cinnamon 
bark that came from the same tree. Some indication of this 
trade we get also from the account of Phoenician commerce 
in Ezekiel: “Dan also and Javan going to and fro occupied 
in thy fairs; bright iron, cassia and calamus were in thy 
market”.2 We have here the same combination of Eastern 
iron and cinnamon as products passing through the hands of 
South Arabian merchants. 

Early metallurgists knew little of artificial alloys, and the 
quality of their metals depended on the character of the ores 
they used and the effectiveness of their primitive methods of 
smelting. In Egypt, for instance, we find that some iron was 
produced from the native ore by smelting with papyrus, but 
the industry disappeared at an early date when it met the 
competition of better metals from Asia Minor derived from 
magnetic sand and forest timber, and from Elba, Spain and 
the Alps, where rich ores were also found together with ample 
timber. The Roman Empire had an abundant supply of or- 
dinary iron from within its own borders, and its imports of 
that metal were limited to qualities beyond its own ability to 
produce, This iron which it imported from the East, as has been 
ascertained from examination of existing specimens, was really 
a good grade of charcoal steel yielded by native processes 
jealously held secret and unknown to the Romans, 

Herodotus, in his catalogue of the troops of Xerxes, says 
that “The Indians were clad with garments made of cotton, 
had bows of cane and arrows of cane tipped with iron”.® 
Ctesias mentions two wonderful swords of Indian steel had 
from the King of Persia,‘ and it is recorded also that the 
Malli and Oxydracae made a gift to the victorious invader 
Alexander of 100 talents of Indian steel.° Salmasius, in his 











1 VI, 104. 2 XXVII, 19. 3 VII, 66. 
+ Miiller’s Ctesias, p. 80. 
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notes on Pliny, refers to an early Greek chemical treatise on 
“The Tempering of Indian Steel”,! and Colonel Yule, in his 
notes on Marco Polo, has traced this trade from source to 
destination.? It was this same Indian steel which was used 
in the manufacture of the famous Damascus blades of the 
Arabs in the height of their prosperity, and which was re- 
garded as essentially a different metal from ordinary iron, 
being called by the Arabs Hundwéaniy, “Indian”, whence the 
curious word “Andanic” or “Ondanique” of the mediaeval 
writers, the fine steel used for swords and mirrors. Cordier 
notes that this “Hindi” metal used for mirrors has passed into 
Spanish in the form of alhinde and alinde, first with the 
meaning of steel, then that of steel mirror, and finally with 
that of any metallic foil for making mirror-glass. From a 
modern Spanish dictionary I note the erroneous definition, 
Alinde, (obsolete) “quicksilver for mirrors”; meaning, of course, 
nothing more than “Indian metal”. So the word “hint” or 
“al hint”, Cordier notes, is used in modern North African 
dialects for steel, confirming again the statement of the Peri- 
plus that it was Indian steel which found its way to the 
African ports, and thus passed into their language. The 


Arab, Edrisi, says: “The Hindus excel in the manufacture of 


iron. They have also workshops wherein are forged the most 
far ous sabers in the world. It is impossible to find anything 
to surpass the edge that you get from Indian steel”.* So 
Chardin says of the steel of Persia, “They combine it with 
Indian steel, which is more tractable, and is much more 
esteemed”. Dupré says, “I used to believe that the steel for 
the famous Persian sabers came from certain mines in Kho- 
rasan, but according to all the information I have obtained, 
I can assert that no mine of steel exists in that province. 
What is used for these blades comes in the shape of discs 
from Lahore”.® Yule quotes an interesting distinction made 
by Avicenna, who makes a threefold classification of iron:° 
Ist. That which is good for striking or bearing heavy strokes 





1 Ezxercitationes Plinianae, II, 763. 

2 Under Book, I, ch. 17. 

3 1, 65—66. 

4 Cordier’s Ed. of Yule’s Marco Polo, I, 94. 
5 Ib. id. 

6 De Anima, book V. 
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(used for hammers and anvils). 2nd. That which is purer, 
better adapted to take an edge and to form cutting tools, 
but not malleable. (Steel). 3rd. Andena. Less known, he 
says, among Latin nations, the special character of which is 
that, like silver, it is ductile under a very low degree of heat. 

Marco Polo, in his account of Persia, speaks of Kerman as 
“\ kingdom having plenty of veins of steel and ondanique; 
the people are very skillful in making harness of war; their 
saddles, bridles, spurs, bows and quivers, and arms of every kind 
are very well made indeed according to the fashion of those parts”.' 
Cordier identifies these mines with the Parpa iron mines on 
the road from Kerman to Shirdz,? which are no longer worked, 
and Pottinger names steel among the imports into Kerman 
from India,* bringing us back again to the statement of Pliny 
that the first in quality was the “iron of the Seres, and the 
second that of Parthia”, both of which were doubtless used 
by the armorers of the Levant. 

The making of steel in early India has been very fully 
described, the methods ascertained and the sources of the 
industry located. A limited quantity was made in the southern 
Dravidian kingdoms, but the best and most plentiful supply, 
and that which was in constant demand from the Roman 
times through the middle ages and down to the British occu- 
pation of India, was that produced in Haidarabid. The me- 
thod of smelting was practically the same throughout India. 
According to Watt’s “Economic Products of India”,* there 
was a furnace built of clay three or four feet in height, more 
or less conical in form, with an orifice near the bottom, stopped 
with clay during the blast, and through which the bloom was 
removed at the end of the operation. Clay tubes inserted 
near the base conveyed the blast from two skin bellows work- 
ed alternately by hand, so as to keep up a continuous stream 
of air. The fuel used was charcoal from native timbers with- 
out flux, and after the furnace had been sufficiently heated, 
the ore, sometimes in the form of natural magnetic sand 
gathered from the beds of streams, but more commonly after 
having been pounded from rock ores to small fragments or 
coarse powder, was sprinkled in at the top in small quantities 





17, 17. 
2 Cordier’s ed. of Yule’s Marco Polo I, 93. 
3 Tbid., I, 94. 4 IV, p. 502. 
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at frequent intervals, alternating with native charcoal, to keep 
the charge nearly level with the top of the furnace. From 
time to time during the operation, which lasted several hours, 
the slag was removed through a hole which was then stopped 
with clay. The bloom produced was a pasty mass of malleable 
iron containing a good deal of slag, which was removed by 
immediate hammering. The expenditure of charcoal by this 
method was very great in proportion to the result—as much 
as fourteen tons of fuel, according to Mr. Ball, having been 
used to one ton of finished iron, and a large proportion of 
metal remained in the slag. Recent examination of ores thus 
used show that a magnetite containing 72°/o of metal yielded 
only 15%o of its weight in bar iron. The amount of iron 
produced, as Mr. Ball remarked, “bore but a miserable pro- 
portion to the labor, time and material expended”. The 
bellows varied in form and size, but were usually made from 
goat skins or bullock hides and worked by hand. This labor, 
which was tedious and most exacting, apparently required 
more than one man to the blower, and there are curious 
pictures of recent steel-making by this primitive process show- 
ing the laborer pulling away at the cord, with the necessary 
extra weight provided, hours at a time, by the laborer’s wife 
standing behind him with her arms thrown around his body. 

In the production of Indian steel, which was known in 
modern times as “wootz”, the iron which was smelted from 
magnetite, as already described, was refined by repeated heat- 
ings and hammerings and formed into bars measuring about 
12’’><1—1/2”>< 1/2. These were cut into small pieces, a 
number of which, aggregating perhaps two pounds in weight, 
were packed closely in a crucible, together with about a tenth 
part of dry wood chopped small, the whole being covered 
over with one or two green leaves, and the mouth of the 
crucible filled up with tempered clay rammed close. Some 
two dozen such crucibles were built up in the form of a co- 
nical arch in a small furnace which was lighted, the blast 
kept up for about 2—1/2 hours, when the crucibles were re- 
moved, cooled and broken and the cakes of steel shaped ac- 
cording to the bottom of the crucible, taken out. These cakes 
were then heated several hours at a temperature just below 
their melting point, turned over in the current of air from 
the bellows, the object being to eliminate excess carbon and 
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thus to produce the low fusing point already noted by Avi- 
cenna. When this operation was completed the cakes were 
ready for the market in circular form, or else were hammered 
out into short stout bars and so were sold to the traders. 

The crucibles were made of a refractory red loam largely 
mixed with dry rice husk. The wood used was that of Cassia 
auriculata, and the leaves those of Asclepias gigantea, or 
Convolvulus laurifolia. 

In some parts of India the ores used contained a small 
percentage of manganese, and some of the black sand consisted 
apparently of titaniferous magnetic oxide, either of which 
would produce a native steel; but those of central India were 
principally a rock magnetite, and according to the above 
description, the steel produced was evidently a good grade of 
charcoal crucible steel (“cement steel”). Dr. Ball quotes a 
number of recent observers of the Haidardbad steel production, 
who tell of regular visits to the furnaces by Persian traders 
from Ispahan, who were in the habit of going backwards and 
forwards with the steel, and who, while making their purchases, 
personally superintended the operations, weighing the pro- 
portions of iron and testing the toughness of the steel. One 
such trader said that in Persia the same processes had been 
tried, but that the same quality of steel could not be produced 
from their ores.* 

The French gem merchant, Tavernier, who traveled India 
in the 17th century, mentions this steel industry in the 
“Kingdom of Golconda”, and remarks: “They carry a broad 
sword like the Swiss, with which they both cut and thrust, 
and they suspend it from a belt. The barrels of their muskets 
are stronger than ours, and the iron is better and purer. 
This makes them not liable to burst. As for the cavalry, 
they have bow and arrow, shield and mace, with helmet and 
a coat of mail”.2 We are thus carried back by recent tra- 
velers both to the iron-tipped Indian arrows of Herodotus, 
and to the “bright iron” of Ezekiel brought by merchants 
“going to and fro”. 

It is sufficiently evident from these references that the fine 
iron of the Roman trade was Indian steel; and it remains to 





1 Manual of the Geology of India. Part III, ch. 8. 
2 Travels in India. Ball’s ed., I, 157. 
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examine and interpret the vague references in Pliny to that 
trade. We must assume a time when all foreigners were con- 
sidered as barbarians, and the exact location of their countries 
was a matter of little interest or importance. The silk traders, 
the people of Chinese Turkestan and the Pamirs, played an 
important part in the Eastern trade of Rome, and were cor- 
rectly located and described as Seres. A totally different 
people, but of a name reducible to a similar Latin form, was 
also in active communication with the Roman Empire. These 
were one of the Tamil kingdoms of southern India—the Chéra, 
whose kingdom appears in the Periplus as Cerobothra, and 
whose chief port, Muziris, the modern Cranganore, was an 
active center of shipping from Arabia and Roman Egypt. 
Much of the Roman knowledge of India came apparently from 
Ceylon, and in Sinhalese the Tamil Chéra became Séri. Pliny 
clearly refers to this people in his account of the trade of 
Ceylon with the “Seres” where he says: “Their accounts agree 
with the reports of our own merchants, who teli us that the 
wares which they deposit near those brought for sale by the 
Seres, on the farther bank of a river of their country, are 
removed by them if they are satisfied with the exchange”. 
In this passage there is both truth and confusion, the Chéra 
ports being located along a chain of thoroughfares, some on 
the beach and some on the mainland side, but the description 
being confused apparently with the Pamir river valley of the 
silk merchants. 

While some of the Indian steel might have been shipped 
through the Chéra ports, it is probably true that most of it 
went through the port of Barygaza on the Gulf of Cambay, 
being carried thither by the overland trade route that traver- 
sed the great dominions of the Andhra dynasty, “the inland 
regions of Ariaca” of the Periplus, thence proceeding westward 
in native or Arab, and not in Greek or Roman shipping. 
The product was probably then, as in recent times, bought 
at the furnaces and the profits of the trade were great enough 
for the buyers to keep in full for themselves without dealing 
through third parties. In any case the total amount shipped 
westward from India must have been small indeed. In the 
accounts of early 19th century travelers given us by Ball and 
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Watt, it is indicated that a single furnace might produce no 
more than a couple of hundred-weight of steel in a year, 
and 200 tons per year would probably be an outside figure 
for this export trade. 

The various references to the Seres in the Roman writers 
cannot be harmonized for any one people, and it is certainly 
an unnecessary interpretation to identify them with the Chi- 
nese, or to transfer the “Seric iron” to China. I have al- 
ready indicated that the Indian steel, although mainly an 
Andhra product, was attributed by the Romans to the Chéra 
Tamils, and then confused with the Seres of Turkestan; and 
I will close with a further identification of one of these ubi- 
quitous Seres, not heretofore made, so far as I am aware. 
We have the connection through the Greek antiquarian 
Pausanias, who, after describing the Seres and the silk culture 
of China and Turkestan, says: “The island of Seria is known 
to be situated in a recess of the Erythraean Sea. But I 
have heard that the island is formed, not by the Erythraean 
Sea, but by a river called the Ser, just as the Delta ef Egypt 
is surrounded by the Nile and not by a sea; such, also, it is 
said, is the island of Seria. Both the Seres and the inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring islands of Abasa and Sacaea are of 
the Aethiopian race; some say, however, that they are not 
Aethiopians, but a mixture of Scythians and Indians”.' These 
Seres, from Pausanias’ own description, we are forced to 
transfer to the southern coast of Arabia, and to identify 
their island with that mentioned in the Periplus as Sar-apis,? 
and still known as Mo-seir-ah; and the origin of the name 
we must refer to the ancient Arab tribe of Ausar, Ausal or 
Ausan, whom some of the writers on Arabian geography 
would identify with Uzal, son of Joktan of Genesis X, and 
more certainly at any rate with the port of Ocelis or Cella, 
already mentioned as the terminus of the Arab trade with 
India, and with the modern Zeila on the African side of the 
Straits. The glimpse of this island given by Pausanias is 
extremely interesting. The word Aethiopian, instead of havy- 
ing the wide significance now given it, seems to have meant, 





1 Descriptio Graeciae, VI, 26. 
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as Glaser showed, no more than “incense gatherer”, and 
referred specifically to the tribes dwelling on either shore of 
the Gulf of Aden.t The “neighboring islands of Abasa and 
Sacaea” are the modern Kuria Muria, “Abasa” being the 
same tribe-name as “Abyssinian”. The coming of the Scythians 
and Indians followed the Indian conquests by the Asiatic 
invaders at the epoch of Kanishka. We have a similar ac- 
count in the description of the island of Socotra in the Peri- 
plus, where mention is made of a mixture of Arabs and 
Hindus and Greeks.? This people of Ausar at some period 
of Arab history, which we may perhaps place not later than 
the 7th century B. C., apparently dominated not only all 
south Arabia, but the opposite side of the Gulf of Aden and 
much of the east African coast. We have a reference to 
them in the Periplus which refers to this coast as far as 
Zanzibar under the name of “Ausanitic’.* Glaser, in inter- 
preting South Arabian inscriptions discovered by him, indi- 
cates that the power of Ausan, like that of the later South 
Arabian tribes, was derived from their trade in incense, aro- 
matics and oriental products, for which they found markets 
in Egypt, Syria and Babylonia, and that the power of Ausan was 
succeeded in order by those of Kataban, Saba and Himyar;‘ 
and the Periplus gives another interesting glimpse of these 
struggles in South Arabia, where, describing the present Zan- 
zibar coast, it states that it was governed by Himyarite Arabs 
“under some ancient right that subjects it to the sovereignty 
of the state that has become first in Arabia”.° 

We therefore gather that the Seres of the Romans were 
as ubiquitous as Prester John of the mediaeval Europeans, 
whose kingdom was located anywhere from the mountains of 
Abyssinia to the wastes of Mongolia; and it is not necessary 


1 Itiopyavan, from atyéb, incense: Die Abessinier in Arabien und 
Afrika, pp. 10. 27. 
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for us to carry the iron-trading Seres of Pliny to far-away 
China over a difficult, dangerous and expensive land-caravan 
route, when we know that Indian steel reached the Roman 
world by ocean-going sailing vessels, and that along that 
cheap and easy ocean route there dwelt at least two peoples, 
one in western India and the other in southern Arabia, to 
whom the name “Seres” was confusedly applied. 
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Studies in the Veda.'—By Franxuin Epcerton, As- 
sistant Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


4. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 2. 

The first part of this section, whose interpretation is not 
open to serious question, may be translated as follows: 

‘The existent only, my dear, was this universe in the be- 
ginning—quite alone and without a second. Now some say: 
the non-existent only was this universe in the beginning, quite 
alone and without a second, and from this non-existent the 
existent was born. 

‘But how, in sooth, my dear, could this be? said he, How 
could the existent be born from the non-existent? No; the 
existent only, my dear, was this universe in the beginning, 
quite alone and without a second. 

‘It desired: May I become many, may I be propagated. It 
produced heat (tejas). This heat desired: May I become many, 
may I be propagated. It created waters...’ 

Then comes a sentence which I interpret thus, differing from 
all previous interpretations: ‘Therefore wherever it is hot, 
there a man swets, on account of the heat; as a result thereof 
(i. e. of the heat) waters ar produced’. 

After this the section closes with another statement whose 
interpretation is likewise clear enuf in general: 

‘These waters desired: May we become many, may we be pro- 
pagated. They produced (solid) food. Therefore wherever it 
rains, just there is the most food, on account of the waters; 
as a result thereof (i. e. of the waters) edible food is produced’. 

The point of my new interpretation of the sentence about 
the production of waters from heat is the perfect parallelism 





1 The first three studies in this series were’ publisht in the American 
Journal of Philology, XXXV, 435ff., under the following titles: 1. The 


instrumental with verbs of ruling, AV. 4. 27. 4, 5.—2. AV. 4. 5. 7 = 
RVKh. 7. 55. 1.—3. Apaskambhd, AV. 4. 6. 4. 
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in external form between it and the following one about the 
production of food from waters. This parallelism has never 
been notist by any commentator, and as a result all hav to- 
tally faild to get the point. It seems to me, however, so ob- 
vious that it only needs to be pointed out to be recognized. 
To make it clear I think I shal only need to quote the 
Sanskrit of the two sentences, side by side. For convenience 
[ divide them into separate clauses or frases, letterd a, b, ¢ 
and d. 
(a) fi. tasmad yatra kva ca ¢ocati ~ 

| 2. tasmad yatra kva ca varsati 
svedate vad purusas 
. tad eva bhiyistham annam bhavaty 
(c) . tejasa eva 
. adbhya eva 

tad-adhy ipo jdyante. 

(d) 4 “na 

} . tad-adhy annddyam jdyate. 

Observ how perfectly the parallelism works out. Wherever 
so and so happens (a), then such and such a result is observd 
(b)—precisely on account of so and so (c, resuming a), for as 
a result thereof (tad-adhi) such and such is produced (d, re- 
suming b). Again I say, I do not see how it is possible to 
question the parallelism, once it is pointed out. What has 
thrown the commentators off is the word vd, in the frase 
svedate va purusas. This word ordinarily means ‘or’, and is 
so taken here by all interpreters, thus making ‘b’ a correlativ 
statement to ‘a’, and throwing out the parallelism completely. 
But vé obviously cannot mean ‘or’ in this sentence. It would 
be comparativly simple to emend it to vdi, or to eva (svedata 
eva becoming corrupted to svedate vd), either of which would 
make perfect sense; and it may be said in favor of the latter 
suggestion (the reading svedata eva) that it would make a 
more perfect parallel with ‘b’ of the parallel sentence, which 
is likewise connected with the preceding by eva (tad eva bhi- 
yistham &c.). But no emendation is necessary. The particle 
va may be used precisely in the sense of eva: see the Peters- 
burg lexicon s. vy. meaning 4, and the places there quoted. 
At any rate, whether the reading vé be kept or not, it seems 
to me there can be no dout whatever of the meaning of the 
particle which originally stood here: it was simply a particle 
of emfasis, and did not mean ‘or’. 
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The interpretations of Max Miiller, Boehtlingk and Deussen, 
all of whom were misled by the word v@, ar as follows. 
Miiller: ‘And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot 
and perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone’. 
Boehtlingk: ‘Deshalb entsteht, so oft ein Mensch Kummer hat 
oder schwitzt, aus der Glut Wasser’. Deussen: ‘Darum 
wenn ein Mensch die Glut des Schmerzes fihlt oder schwitzt, 
so entsteht aus der Glut das Wasser (der Thrinen, des 
Schweisses)’. It wil be noted that both Boehtlingk and Deussen 
absolutely ignore the important tad-adhi. Max Miiller takes 
it as meaning ‘on him’, i.e. ‘on the man’. All of them ignore 
the obvious parallelism with the following statement. 


5. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 14. 


This section contains the beautiful simile of the man brot 
to a strange land and left blindfolded to wander about aim- 
lessly, until some one removes his eye-bandage and tells him 
in which direction to go; then he finds his way home. Just 
so a man in this world who has not receivd the true in- 
struction in Upanisadic filosofy wanders about aimlessly, his 
mental eyesight dimd by the eye-bandages of ignorance, until 
a teacher removes the bandage of ignorance and tells him in 
what direction to shape his life’s course; then he wil arrive 
at his true goal. 

Tho the general sense of the passage has been correctly 
graspt by all interpreters, so far as I know, it seems to me 
that all their interpretations ar open to objection in certain 
details. 

[ render the passage thus: 

‘As if, my dear, one should bring hither a man from the 
land of Gandhara, with eyes bound tight, and should then 
turn him loose in a desert place; [as he would then drift about, 
eastward, or northward, or southward, having been brot hither 
blindfold, and having been turnd loose blindfold]; 

‘As if one should free him from the bandage (over his 
eyes), and should tell him: In this direction is the land of 
Gandhara, go in this direction; he would ask (the way) from 
village to village, being a wise and intelligent man, and would 
actually arrive at the land of Gandhara. Just so a man who 
has an instructor in this world knows. There is delay for 
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him only for so long a time as he is not freed (from the bonds 
of ignorance): then he will arrive (at his final goal)’. 

Notes. (a) The sentence which I hav enclosed in [square 
brackets] above, in my translation, reads in the Sanskrit thus: 
yatha tatra pran va, udan va, adharai va, pra dhmayita, abhi- 
naddhaksa adnitah, abhinaddhakso visrstah. No one seems ever 
to hav explaind why only three directions—east, north and 
south—ar mentioned. Why not west too? Does it not mean 
that he would drift in any and every direction? So many 
readers must hav thot, among them one Hindu copyist, who 
inserts pratyan va ‘or westward’ after the words adharan va 
‘or southward’, to make it complete; and so likewise Boelt- 
lingk, whose unimaginativ rationalism is carried one step 
further, for he inserts pratyai va between north and south, 
so as to hav the four directions in perfect order—east, north, 
west, south. These insertions simply spoil the sense of 
the passage. If Boehtlingk and his Hindu predecessor had 
stopt to think where the land of Gandhira is, they would 
never hay made such a blunder. Gandhara is the farthest 
western limit of Indian civilization, and if the blindfolded 
Gandharese went westward, and kept it up long enuf, he 
would arrive at his own home. That is not contemplated by 
the simile. There ar of course three chances to one that he 
would go in some other direction; and it is this probability 
of error that the passage emfasizes when it says he would go 
‘eastward, or northward, or southward’. 

(b) The verb pra dhmdyita in this connexion certainly means 
‘be blown about (as by a wind)’, ‘drift’. Deussen comes closest 
to being right: he translates it ‘verschlagen’, that is ‘start in 
the wrong direction’. Max Miiller ‘shout’, so Hillebrandt Ved. 
Chr. ‘laut ausrufen’; Boehtlingk ‘sich aufmachen’, apparently 
getting pretty close to the idea but not quite grasping it. 
The meaning seems to be made clear by the use of the activ 
of the same verb pra-dham in AV. 18. 2. 28, agnis tan asmit 
pra dhamati yajnat, ‘Agni shal blow them away (scatter them) 
from this sacrifice’, and AV. 3. 2.2 pra vo dhamatu sarvatah 
‘Let him blow you forth (scatter you) in every direction’. 
Whether the form pra dhmdyita be taken as middle (as 
Whitney Gr. 738b takes it) or as passiv (as I should prefer 
to take it, with reference to the y; the ending -ita is no more 
irregular in one case than in the other), it evidently means 
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something like ‘be blown forth, be made to drift helplessly’. 
Certainly Miiller and Hillebrandt ar wrong in taking it as a 
verb of shouting—all the more since the following words, 
which they regard as a direct quotation depending thereon. 
ar provided with no iti or other sign of quotation. 

(c) The last sentence of the passage translated is in the Sanskrit: 
tasya tavad eva ciram, yavan na vimoksye, atha sampatsya iti. 
‘Of him so long only is (07, will be) there delay (longness). 
as he shal not be releast (7. ¢., until he shal be releast); then 
he wil arrive’. The verb sam-pad parallels upa-sam-pad, which: 
is used above of the man from Gandhira ‘arriving’ finally at 
Gandhara. So here, the enlitend man wil ‘arrive’—the desti- 
nation being left to be supplied; it means, of course, he wil 
‘arrive’ at his true final goal in life, as taut by the Upanisadic 
filosofy. Max Miiller translates: ‘For him there is only delay 
so long as he is not deliverd (from the body); then he wil be 
perfect’. This translation is not very far wrong; only it is 
from ‘the bonds of ignorance’, which keep him from seeing 
clearly, like the blindfolded man in the parable, that he is to 
be freed, rather than ‘the body’; and ‘be perfect’ for sam-pad 
fails to bring out the idea of ‘arriving’, ‘attaining’, which as 
I said is clearly containd in the verb. The other translators 
ar farther from the mark. Deussen, whose filological sense 
is usually so keen, makes the bad mistake of failing to see 
that tasya, the first word, refers back to purusa in the pre- 
ceding sentence (evam evehiciryavan puruso veda). He makes 
the whole depend on the preceding veda, as a direct quotation 
of the man’s thot, and renders: ‘Diesem (Welttreiben) werde 
ich nur so lange angehéren, bis ich erlést sein werde, darauf 
werde ich heimgehen’. I do not see how tasya could mean 
‘diesem Welttreiben’; that would be at best asya, and rather 
harsh at that. 

That the word civam may be a noun is shown by Panini 
6, 2. 6. It appears to mean ‘delay’, i. e. delay in getting 
started in the right direction (keeping stil in mind the parable 
of the blindfolded man). 

Deussen’s ‘erlést werden’ for vimoksye (similarly also Boeht- 
lingk) is a little too strong. It does not refer to final sal- 
vation, in the usual later sense; that is rather ment by sam- 
patsye in this sentence. Insted it refers, as I said, to being 
‘releast’ from the blinding bandage of ignorance, so that one 
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can hav clear intellectual vision; only after this happens can 
one start in the direction of final salvation or ‘attainment’. 
The parable of the blindfolded man is kept constantly in view, 
and the parallelism with it is scrupulously close. All trans- 
lators hay faild to do justis to this circumstance. 


6. Chandogya Upanisad 6. 16. 


The parable containd in this section is that of the trial of 
a man accused of theft, by the ordeal of the heated ax. 

‘Also they lead along a man, my dear, with hands tied, 
saying: He has stolen, he has committed theft, heat the ax 
for him. If he is the doer of it, then indeed he makes him- 
self false; covering himself with falsehood (anrtaébhisamdho), 
enwrapping himself in falsehood (anrtendtmanam antardhdya), 
he takes holds of the heated ax; he is burnt, then he perishes. 

‘Then if he is not the doer of it, then indeed he makes 
himself true; covering himself with truth (satyabhisamdhah), 
enwrapping himself in truth (satyendtmadnam antardhdya), he 
takes hold of the ax; he is not burnt, then he is releast.’ 

It seems to me that the term abhisamdha, used as the final 
member of the compounds anrtaébhisamdha and satyabhisamdha, 
must mean ‘covering’, ‘that with which one covers’. The frase 
is thus a synonym for the following anrtend-(satyenda-)-tmanam 
antardhiya. This expressing of the same idea in juxtaposed 
doublets is one of the most familiar stylistic tricks of the 
Upanisads; it occurs, for instance, in this same section, in the 
first sentence: apdhdrsit, steyam akdrsit—he has stolen, has 
committed theft’. 

The word is generally taken as meaning ‘speech, declaration’ 
or the like: Deussen, ‘Unwahres aussagend’; Boehtlingk, ‘indem 
er eine unwahre Aussage macht’. Max Miiller says, a little 
differently: ‘the false-minded’. But the picture is of a covering 
by which the man seeks to protect himself from damage by 
the heated ax. If the covering he uses is falsehood, it is use- 
less; he is burnt. If it is truth, then it protects him from 
the burning ax. The verb abhi-dhaé regularly has this mean- 
ing, and the derivativ of abhi-sam-dhad is here used in the 
same sense. According to the most usual meaning of abhi- 
sam-dha, the word ought to mean ‘purpose, intent’; but this 
is a long way from ‘pronouncement, declaration’, the meaning 
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assumed by Deussen and Boehtlingk, and not too close to 
Miiller’s ‘mind’; and while wickedness of intention might hav 
been predicated of the prospectiv thief, it is much less natural 
of the man who is about to submit to the ordeal. 

It is interesting to observ that in the Ramayana (5. 51. 21 
Gorresio) practically the same compound occurs which is found 
in our Upanisad passage, viz. satyabhidhana, ‘encased in rightc- 
ousness’. Very significantly, as it seems to me, it is here also 
used with reference to virtue as a protection from the heat 
of fire; namely, it is applied to Sita, who, it is alleged, wil 
be safe from the devouring flames started by Hanumat to 
destroy Ravana’s‘city, because of her spotless virtue—because 
she is ‘enwrapt in righteousness’.—There ar two other occur- 
rences in the Ramayana (1. 6.5 and 5. 30. 7, Gorresio) of the 
compound satydbhisamdha—this time the very same form as 
that found in the Chandogya Upanisad; but in both cases 
the word is a mere colorless epithet of King Dagaratha, and 
the context furnishes no evidence as to the real meaning. 
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Relations of Shah Abbas the Great, of Persia, with the 
Mogul Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir— By Ciara 
Cary Epwarps, New York City. 


Abbas the Great came to the throne of Persia in 1586. He 
found his country in that condition of anarchy which in a 
despotic state is the invariable accompaniment of any weaken- 
ing of the central power. In the ten years which had passed 
since the death of his grandfather, Shah Tahmasp, two kings, 
one a drunkard, the other blind, had seen their great kingdom 
become an agglomeration of petty principalities which acknow- 
ledged no allegiance to the Shah: everywhere khans, tribal 
chiefs, provincial governors had set themselves up as independent 
kings and princes. 

Not only was Persia riven by internal quarrels; she was 
attacked by foes from without. A country holding the faith 
of the Shiah Moslems. she was surrounded by Sunni Moham- 
medans, who were ever ready to make difference of creed an 
excuse for aggression. The Uzbeg Tartars on the North-East 
held the province of Khorasan in constant dread of their fierce 
raids. They were pensionaries and dependents of the Turks, 
and were bound to them by an agreement which provided that 
whenever the Turkish army should be engaged in war in Europe, 
the Tartars were to harass Persia and prevent the country 
from feeling the relief of peace!. On the North-West, the 
one-time Persian provinces of Shirvan and Daghestan had been 
held by the Turks since the days of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
and Turkish armies were now waging victorious war in Azer- 
baijan. 

Under these circumstances, it required no great political 
instinct for the king to see the wisdom of keeping in friendly 
relations with Akbar, the Sunni emperor of India, especially 
as that emperor had brought India to a height of power and 





1 Sherley, Purchas his Pilgrimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1390. 
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prestige never known before. Fortunately, it was not difficult. 
Akbar had already shown that he had no desire to add Persian 
provinces to his territory. Only half a dozen years before 
the accession of Abbas, he had replied to the ruler of Turan, 
who sent an envoy with a proposal that they should join forces 
against the King of Persia: “that the Persian royal family 
and his own had always been on friendly terms, and he did 
not consider differences of law and religion as sufficient ground 
for a war of conquest.” ! 

Shah Abbas even hoped that the good feeling of his brother 
emperor would lead him to restore to the Persian king the 
city and province of Kandahar, in accordance with an old 
promise.2 Kandahar, a small city in itself, was by its position 
a place of real importance. Lying on the main trade-route 
between India and Persia, it was a focus of all the direct 
routes converging from the western frontier of India towards 
Herat and Persia; and the fortress of Kandahar, which in the 
hands of the Indian king would form an excellent base for an 
army of invasion, would, in the possession of Persia, lend 
security from attacks by way of the South. Abbas was not 
sufficiently powerful in the early years of his reign to press 
his claim to this stronghold, once the property of his family. 
He had patched up a temporary peace with the Turks, leav- 
ing in their hands all the territory they had conquered, and 
he was engaged in bringing order out of the chaos in Persia.* 
One by one, the rebellious princelings were being subdued; 
some to be treated with harsh severity, others with a clemency 
surprising in a Persian monarch. It must have galled him, 
when he was thus engaged in civil wars, to hear (1593) that 
the Persian prince of Kandahar, who had been holding the 
province as a tributary of Akbar, had definitely made over 
the place to the Indian emperor, receiving in exchange the 
Subah of Multan and other dignities.4 Of such value was 
Akbar’s promise! 


| Akbarnama, v. 3, p. 297. 

2 The promise was made by Akbar in 1558. See Akbarnama, v. 2, 
p. 121. He renewed at that time a promise originally given by Humayun, 
but never carried out. 

3 One curious provision of the treaty of peace with the Turks was 
that the Persians should no longer have the right to curse the first three 
Caliphs. 

4 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 257, note. 
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There are, unfortunately, very few references in contemporary 
documents to the relations between Abbas and Akbar. Those 
which we have show that the relations continued friendly, in 
spite of the Kandahar incident. Sir Anthony Sherley, writing 
from Persia in about 1599, mentions that sixteen slaves had 
been sent as a present by the Great Mogul to Abbas! A 
little later, he writes:—“The Great Mogul, King of Lahore, 
sent a great ambassador to desire a marriage between his 
eldest son’s daughter and Cephir Mirza (Safi Mirza), eldest 
son to the King of Persia, with a mighty present, and as 
mighty offers, both of ready money, and to pay 30,000 men 
in any war which the King of Persia should undertake for 
seven years.”? Sherley does not tell us how this embassy was 
received, but it must have been welcome. Shah Abbas would 
feel that he was receiving a slight and partial return for the 
loss of Kandahar.* The Persian king must have sent return 
embassies to the Indian court, but all we know of them is 
that on one occasion he sent Akbar, among other “fitting 
gifts”, a horse so fine that it continued to be the best in the 
royal stables until Juhangir gave it away as a mark of his 
special favor, two years after his accession.‘ 

Concerning the diplomatic passages between Abbas and 
Jahangir, who came to the throne of India in 1605, we have 
more sources of information. The most valuable is Jahangir's 
diary, kept with his own hand;> and for amplification and 
comment on this, we have the writings of a number of European 
travellers to India and Persia. Among these, the most notable 
are Sir Thomas Roe, English ambassador to the court of the 
Great Mogul, and the letters of that most careful observer 
and delightful raconteur, the Italian Della Valle, who spent ten 
years in travel in Turkey, Persia and India. From these sour- 
ces we may acquire a knowledge which, although tragmentary, 
is sufficient to give us a clear idea of the dealings between the 
two courts and of the reception and treatment of ambassadors. 





1 Sherley, Purchas his Pilgrimes, v.2, bk. 9, p. 1402. These slaves 
were stopped and held by the Governor of Hormuz. 

2 Ibid. v. 2, bk. 1, p. 1406. 

3 In sending this embassy, Akbar followed his usual policy of con- 
ciliating a ruler from whom he had taken territory. 

4 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 142. 

5 I have used throughout the translation by A. Rogers, edited by 
H. Beveridge. 2 volumes, London, 1909 and 1914. 
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At this time, there was constant intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. The trade-route from Lahore 
to Ispahan by way of Kandahar was a well travelled highway, 
in spite of its difficulties and dangers.! Five months were 
required for the journey, but time counts for little in the East. 
According to one contemporary estimate, the long track over 
mountain and desert was paced yearly by from twelve to fourteen 
hundred camels, carrying loads of indigo, sugar, spices, cotton 
cloth, and the like.2 The trade in turbans alone was consider- 
able, for all the turbans used in Persia were imported from 
India. Della Valle notes that there was a very large number 
of Hindoo merchants living in [spahan, many of whom were 
in business there as permanent residents.4 In India the Persian 


language was the speech of the Mogul’s court and largely of 


his army;> two of his intimates were the Persian scholars 
Faizi and Abu-l Fazl; and many of his best soldiers and 
officers were Persian by birth.® 


The rulers of two countries so closely bound by ties of 


language and commerce could not ignore each other. To 
Jahangir there were only two monarchs who could even pretend 
to an equality with himself—the Persian Shah and the more 





! An ambassador of the Shah to India experienced its dangers in 1620. 
He was robbed by the Afghans and all his suite were taken prisoners. 
He alone escaped and arrived empty-handed at the Indian court. Della 
Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 208—209. 

2 See letter from Richard Steele to the East India Company, in 
Register of Letters of the East India Company, 1600—1619, p. 459. De 
Laet says of Kandahar: “Hic continuo commercia exercentur e Persia, 
India, Mesopotamia, e reliquis partibus orientis; nam septem aut octo 
millia camelorum in ambitu aluntur ad merces ultro citroque devehendas.” 
—De Laet: Persia, seu regni Persici status, p. 286. 

3 Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 833. 

4 Ibid., v. 1, p. 485. 

5 The Travels of Pietro Deila Valle in India, Hak. Soc., p. 97; Herbert, 
A Relation of Some Yeares Travaile, p. 36. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the Shah’s soldiers were many of them Turks, and 
Turkish was the language of his court and army. Cf. Della Valle, Viaggi, 
v. 1, p. 507. 

6 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p.41; Herbert, p. 36; Terry, A Voyage to 
East India, p.121. The Persian soldiers had gained by their bravery 
such a reputation for their king that it became a custom in India, if a 
man did a very valiant thing, to call out “Shah Abbas!”, as much as to 
say that it was done as well as the Persian king himself could have done 
it. Terry, p{152. 
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distant ruler of Constantinople.t The Persian, who lived the 
nearer his own territory, was in his eyes the more important. 
Indeed, by the time of Jahangir’s accession, Shah Abbas had 
won for himself boundless fear and respect in his own country 
and fame throughout the civilized world.2 He had effectually 
put down rebellion in Persia and had brought that country 
to a state of order and safety which astonished European 
travellers. He had renewed the wars with Turkey and had 
already won back much of the lost territory. He was a per- 
sonality not to be disregarded by the Indian Emperor. Never- 
theless, the kingdom of Persia, strong and united as he had 
made it, was far inferior in wealth, splendor, and population 
to that of the Great Mogul. If Jahangir must consider with 
respect the military preparedness of Persia, Abbas, in his 
poorer country, could not afford to endanger the immense 
economic advantages which he derived from Indian trade. In 
character the two monarchs were so different as to make any 
sympathy or understanding out of the question. Abbas, the 
warrior, scorned the effeminate and luxury-loving Indian; while 
Jahangir, naturalist and patron of the arts, despised the rough- 
ness and ignorance of the Persian king. Outwardly they dis- 
played great respect and affection for each other; but with all 
their protestations of friendship, Jahangir always tried to place 
the Persian at a disadvantage, and Abbas never forgot the 
sting of the loss of Kandahar. To more than one European 
observer the secret enmity between the monarchs was apparent.® 

Diplomatic representation of each ruler at the court of the 
other was necessary. And besides the exchange of formal 
embassies, it was the custom, when a prominent merchant 
started off with a large caravan, to send by him a letter and 


1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, Introd. p. XXIX. Jahangir’s journal 
makes frequent mention of Persian ambassadors, but makes absolutely 
no direct allusion to the English ambassador. 

2 Della Valle and Cartwright both note that the most binding form 
of an oath for a Persian was to swear by the head of Shah Abbas. And 
if one man wished well to another, he would say: “May Shah Abbas 
give you your desires.” Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 445; Cartwright, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1433. . 

3 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 447—448; Cartwright, Purchas his Pil- 
grimes, v. 2, bk. 9, p. 1481. 

‘ Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 405. 
5 Thid., v. 2, p. 11. 
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a present to the sovereign of the country he was visiting.! 
Sometimes the merchants would be commissioned to buy some 
particular object for their masters. Again, the king would 
send out an agent to buy him curios and rarities, much as 
museums do now. Jahangir gives an amusing account, recorded 
below, of the return of one such messenger, who had been sent 
to Persia and Constantinople to bring back jewels and curiosities. 

This agent had paid his respects to the Shah, to whom he 
had presented a letter from Jahangir. At the Shah’s request, 
he had shown him a list of the things he was to buy for his 
sovereign. The Shah, seeing that on the list were entered 
good turquoise, and mumiya (bitumen) from the mines in 
Ispahan, said that these two things were not to be bought. 
He would send them as presents. He therefore sent six bags 
of turquoise earth and a little mumiya, as well as four horses, 
and he wrote a letter containing “many, many expressions of 
friendship,” in which he made many apologies for the inferior 
quality of the turquoise and the small quantity of mumiya. 
The turquoise earth proved indeed to be poor, since not a 
single stone could be had from it worthy of setting in a ring.? 
The mumiya, which was in those days considered a wonderful 
remedy, proved equally disappointing. Jahangir writes:— 

“With regard to the effect of the mumiya I had heard 
much from scientists, but when I tried it no result was apparent. 
I do not know whether physicians have exaggerated its effect 
or whether its efficacy had been lessened by its being stale. 
At any rate, I gave it to a fowl with a broken leg to drink, 
in larger quantity than they said and in the manner laid 
down by the physicians, and rubbed it on the place where it 
was broken, and kept it there for three days, though it was 
said to be sufficient to keep it trom morning to evening. But 
after I had examined it, no effect was produced and the broken 
place remained as it was.” 


! Jahangir mentions receiving and sending several such messages. See 
Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 310; v. 2, pp. 2 and 24. 

2 When Jahangir’s letter was presented to Abbas, the Persian king 
was at Meshed, near which are situated the famous turquoise mines of 
Nishapur. I believe that it would have been easy for the king to send 
good turquoise from these mines, had he wished to do so. The sending 
of a very polite letter and of inferior stones was quite consistent with 
the rest of Abbas’s policy towards Jahangir. 

3 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 238. 
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The first mention of the King of Persia in Jahangir’s journal 
has to do with Kandahar. A Persian force under the chief 
of Seistan had attacked the city, with the aid of the Governor 
of Herat. Jahangir, when he heard of the attempt, sent out 
an army to defend the place. The attack, he naively relates, 
was made entirely without the knowledge of the King of Persia, 
who, when it came to his ears, despatched an envoy to the 
Persian leader commanding him to withdraw. 

“What seeker of occasion and raiser of strife,” stormed 


If they by chance should have taken the country into their 
own possession, they should hand it to the friends and servants 
of my brother Jahangir Padshah and return to their own 
abodes.” ! 

The Persians obediently retreated, and the envoy went on 
to Jahangir’s court to offer apologies from his master. “He 
explained that the ill-fated army which had attacked Kandahar 
had acted without the order of Shah Abbas. God forbid (he 
said) that any unpleasantness should remain in my (i. e. Jahan- 
gir’s) mind.” 

It is a little difficult to explain this incident satisfactorily. 
The suggestion that Shah Abbas did not know of the expedition 
against Kandahar may be dismissed at once as most improb- 
able. Perhaps he believed that the Governor of the city would 
be overawed by the sight of an army and would surrender 
without delay; in which case he may have thought that Jahan- 
gir would not consider the position worth fighting for, once 
it had passed out of his hands. Or, possibly, he had no in- 
tention at that time of taking the city, but merely wished to 
make a demonstration, in order to call the matter to Jahan- 
gir’s notice. This would be a typically Persian manner of 
dealing with the affair. For a Persian, the indirect method 
is always the best method.? Jahangir would understand this, 
and he can have had no illusions about the love borne him 

1 Ibid, v.1, p.112. el chee 

2 Ibid., v.1, p. 85. 

3 If, for instance, a Persian wishes to sell you a piece of land, he 
does not approach the transaction in the crude, unimaginative way 
common in Western countries. He sends you word that your horse has 
trampled down his crops, or he removes the land-marks between his 
property and yours, or in some other such subtle way brings the matter 
to your attention. 
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by Shah Abbas. But he chose to accept the explanation as 
it was given, and if Abbas had expected him to present him 
with Kandahar, he was disappointed. 

He showed his displeasure at Jahangir’s neglect in this 
matter by refraining for some years from sending an ambas- 
sador to his court. Perhaps he thought that the Indian might 
after all give up Kandahar if he saw that Abbas’s mind was 
really set on having it. At all events, it was not until 1611, 
six years after Akbar’s death and Jahangir’s accession, that 
an ambassador arrived with the Shah’s condolences for the 
one and congratulations for the other. He brought “good 
horses, cloth stuffs, and every kind of fitting present,” together 
with a letter in which the Shah apologized for not having 
offered his congratulations earlier, saying that because of 
his war with the Turks some delay had taken place in the 
“accomplishment of this important duty.” The war with the 
Turks may have seemed to Jahangir an insufficient excuse for 
failing to despatch an envoy; but he accepted the letter with 
much apparent satisfaction and gave its bearer “a superb robe 
of honour and thirty thousand rupees.”! He took his revenge 
for the tardiness of the ambassador's arrival by keeping him 
a long while at court. Two years later he mentions him as 
the recipient of a gold mohur on New Year's day.? That the 
ambassador did not willingly make this long stay, in spite of 
occasional gifts, may be inferred from a letter written by an 
agent of the East India Company, in September 1613, who 
says: “Jahangir keepeth here two of the Emperor of Persia’s 
ambassadors? and will neither dispeed them nor license their 
departure, whereupon is likely to be wars between them. The 
Emperor of Persia demands Sinde (sic) to be given him, which 
the king will not grant.” 4 

The Mogul finally gave the necessary permission, however, 
and friendly relations were continued between the two countries 
by means of frequent missions.5 





1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 193—196. 

2 Ibid. v. 1, p. 237. 

3 Only one is mentioned in Jahangir’s journal. 

4 Letters received by the East India Company from its servants in the 
East, v. 1, p.278. The writer would seem to refer to the question of 
Kandahar, not to Sind. 

5 Neither monarch maintained permanent diplomatic representatives at 
foreign courts. 
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One of the Shah’s ambassadors to India was the English- 
man, Robert Sherley, who strangely spent thirty years of his 
life in the service of the Persian king. He came to Jahangir’s 
court in 1614, on his return from a round of diplomatic visits 
to the Christian princes of Europe, and was well received and 
sent on his way with two elephants and eight antelopes as 
presents to the Shah.t Another ambassador came in 1615 
bringing horses, camels, stuffs from Aleppo, and nine large 
European hunting dogs.2 In the autumn of 1618 an important 
embassy came from Shah Abbas which was observed and 
described by Sir Thomas Roe. As it is interesting to com- 
pare this with an Indian embassy which arrived in Persia at 
about the same time and was described by Della Valle, I will 
examine both in detail. 

On the day of the Persian’s arrival, Sir Thomas wrote:— 

“The Persian ambassador, Mahomett Reza Beag about noone 
came into the Towne with a great troup which were partly 
sent out by the king to meete him with 100 Eliphantes and 
musique, but no man of greater qualetye then the ordinary 
receiver of strangers. His owne trayne were about fifty horse, 
well fitted in Coates of Gould, their bowes, quivers, and Tar- 
getes richly garnished, forty shott, and some two hundred 
ordinary Peons and attenders on bagage.” On presentation 
at court, the Persian made many salaams and even prostrated 
himself before Jahangir, earning Roe’s scorn for his servility. 
He “presented the Shabas his lettre; which the kinge took 
with a little motion of his body, asking only: How doth my 
brother? without title of Maiestie; and after some few woordes 
hee was Placed in the seuenth rannck, ... which in my Iudg- 
ment was a most inferiour place for his master’s Embassador, 
but that hee well deserved it for dooing that reuerence which 
his Predecessores refused, to the dishonor of his Prince and 
the Murmer of many of his Nation. It is said hee had order 
from the Sophy to give content, and thereby it is gathered 
his message is for some ayde in-mony agaynst the Turke, in 
which kind hee often findes liberall succour, though it bee 
pretended hee comes only to treat a peace for the Deccans, 
whose protection the Shabas taketh to hart, envying the 








1 Letters received by the East India Company etc., v.2, p. 99, and 
Coryat, Purchas his Pilgrimes, v.1, bk. 4, p. 593. 

2 Memoirs of Jahangir, v.1, p. 282—283. 
18 JAOS 35. 
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increase of this Empire. The King, according to Custome, gaue 
him a handsome turbant, a vest of gould, and a Girdle, for 
which agayne hee made three Teselims and one Sizeda or 
ground curtesye. Hee brought for Presentes three tymes nine 
horses of Persia and Arabia,! this beeing a Ceremonious 
number among them, nine mules very fayre and lardg, seven 
camells laden with veluett, two sutes of Europe Arras (which 
I suppose was Venetian hanginges of veluett with Gould, and 
not Arras), two chestes of Persian hanginges, on cabinett rich, 
40 Muskettes, 5 Clockes, one Camell laden with Persian Cloth 
of Gould, 8 Carpettes of silke, 2 Rubyes ballast, 21 Cammelles 
of wyne of the Grape, 14 Cammelles of distilled sweet waters, 
7 of rose waters, 7 daggers sett with stones, 5 swoordes sett 
with stones, 7 Venetian looking glasses, but these soe faire, 
soe rich that I was ashamed of the relation......... His 
owne furniture was rich, leading nine spare eves trapped in 
Gould and silver; about his Turbant was wreathed a chayne 
of Pearles, rubies and Turquesses, and three Pipes of gould 
answerable for three spriges af feathers.“2 In presenting his 
gifts, “hee appeared rather a lester or Iugler then a person 
of any Grauety, running up and downe, and acting all his 
woordes like a mimick Player....... Hee deliuered the 
Presentes with his owne handes, which the king with smiles 
and Cheerfull Countenance and many woordes of Contentment 
receiued. His toong was a great aduantage to deliuer his 
owne business, which hee did with so much flattery and 
obsequiousness that it Pleased as much as his Guift: euer 
calling his Maiestie King and Commander of the world, for- 
getting his owne master had a share in yt; and on euery 
little occasion of good acceptation hee made his Tezelims. 
When all was deliuered for that day hee prostrated himselfe 
on the ground, and knocked with his head as if he would 
enter in.”3 

Mohammed Reza Beg continued at Jahangir’s court for 
some six months, during which time he was favored with many 


1 Roe notes elsewhere: “The horses eyther had lost their flesh or 
bewty, for except one or two, I Iudged them vnfitt for to be sent or 
taken by Princes. Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 301. 

2 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 295—297. 
3 Ibid. p. 300—301. 
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presents—20,000 rupees on one occasion,! an elephant on 
another 2—and entertained most honorably and “in every way 
valued as befits his place.” In return for all this favor, he 
displayed a subservience and humility which continued to fill 
the English Ambassador with scorn, “I would sooner dye,” 
he writes, “then be subiect to the slaverye the Persian is 
content with.” 4 

Apparently, however, his business did not progress so well 
as the gifts shovered upon him would lead one to expect; for, 
at last, believing it impossible to get satisfaction in his affairs, 
“hee suddenly tooke leave; and hauing given thirty faire horses 
at his departure, the King gave in recompence three thousand 
Rupias, which hee tooke in great scorn; whereupon the King 
prized all that the Ambassadour had given him at mean rates, 
and likewise all that the King had returned since his arriuall, 
even to slaues, Drinke, Mellons, Pines, Plantanes, Hawkes, 
Plumes, the Eliphant and whatsoever at extremely high rates, 
and sending both Bils made it up in mony.”> The balance. 
of course, appeared very much in favour of the King. The 
ambassador was so much upset by the slight put upon him 
that he made no farewell calls, but gave out that he was ill 
with fever, and so departed secretly. 

Something more than a year later, Shah Abbas was staying 
in Kazvin when he received word that Khan Alam, ambassador 
of the Great Mogul had arrived in Teheran and hoped shortly 
to wait upon him. This embassy had been long and eagerly 
expected, for it had been several years making the journey 
from Lahore.6 The Shah, annoyed that the Indian had not 
shown greater zeal in hastening to come to him, refused to 
receive him at once, and ordered him to wait in Kum, while 





1 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 300—301. Jahangir gave the am- 
bassador this present at a feast, and the next day made good his liberality 
by imposing heavy fines on all the nobles who had been present because 
they had drunk wine, Roe says that Jahangir had given them permission 
to drink, but had himself got so drunk that he quite forgot this fact. 

2 Ibid. p. 394, 

3 Letters received by the East India Company, v. 4, p. 310. 

4 Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, p. 350—351. 

5 Ibid. p. 400. 

6 In 1613 Jahangir wrote in his journal that he had summoned Khan 
Alam to his court with the attention of sending him to Persia. Memoirs 
of Jahangir, v.1, p. 248. 
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he himself went to spend the hot months in the hills near 
Kazvin.! 

Kum is a warm place in which to spend the summer, and 
its holy shrine would not give to a Sunni the compensation 
of merit to be acquired by living in its shadow; but we can 
picture Khan Alam, with oriental acceptance of the inevitable, 
making himself very comfortable and spending long days seated 
on a rug in his garden, smoking, and drinking innumerable 
cups of coffee. He had at least the satisfaction of smoking 
at a time when that pleasant vice was forbidden to all others. 
Both Jahangir and Shah Abbas, “in consequence of the dis- 
turbance that tobacco brings about in most temperaments and 
constitutions” and “aware of the mischief arising from it,” 
had forbidden smoking in their kingdoms.2 To Khan Alam, 
arriving in Persia, the publication of the Shah’s edict against 
tobacco was a blow. But a friend at court? represented to 
the Shah that “Khan Alam could never be a moment without 
tobacco,” and the Shah graciously wrote this couplet in answer: 

“The friend’s envoy wishes to exhibit tobacco. 

With fidelity’s lamp I light up the tobacco market.” 
Whereupon Khan Alam wrote and sent the following: 

“T, poor wretch, was miserable at the tobacco notice. 

By the just Shah’s favour the tobacco market became brisk.” 4 

In November the Shah returned to Kazvin and allowed the 
ambassador to come to him there. This he did, with all his 
following of from one thousand to fifteen hundred persons.* 
The Shah received him very graciously, and sat all the first 
night drinking with him,—they two alone in the balcony of a 
house in the public square, while the courtiers waited wearily 
below, some eating and drinking to pass the time, others 
stretching themselves out to sleep on the bare ground. “Not 
caring for this discomfort, I left promptly,” says Della 


Valle. 


1 Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 736—737. 

2 Herbert, writing in 1628 says that 30 camel loads of tobacco which 
arrived from India were publicly burned, and the unfortunate muleteers 
who had brought it had their ears and noses cut off. He says that the 
Shah’s regulations about tobacco were constantly changing, p. 119. 

3 Yadgar Ali Khan, who had been ambassador to India. 

* Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 1, p. 370—871. 

5 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, p. 835, 

6 Ibid. v. 1, p. 830. 
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The ceremony of the presentation of gifts was impressive. 
An ambassador from Russia had just arrived with gifts from 
the Czar, and the Shah saw an excellent opportunity to dis- 
play to the ambassador of each country his importance in the 
eyes of the other. The chief square of the town was prepared 
for the spectacle. Soon after noon, on one of those brilliant 
autumn days which go far in Persia to redeem the discomforts 
of the rest of the year, the gifts were brought in: first those 
from the Indian Emperor, which were placed in line along one 
side of the meidan; then those from the Russian king, placed 
opposite. The Russian ambassadors (two, in accordance with 
the custom of their country) followed, and dismounted to await 
the king. When all was in orderly array, the Shah and Khan 
Alam rode in side by side,! followed by a troop of the great 
men of the court, clothed in silk and brocade, wearing jewels 
in their turbans; (but the king was clothed simply, as usual, 
in cloth). They too dismounted, and the Muscovites came 
forward to present their letter. When the King had received 
it, with the accustomed words of welcome, he and the am- 
bassadors went to a balcony overlooking the square to review 
the procession of gifts. First passing the King, the procession 
filed all around the square and then passed out. When we 
read the list of gifts brought from India, we cease to wonder 
that the journey from Lahore took several years to accomplish. 
With the menagerie which Khan Alam had to conduct, with 
the thousand followers whom he had to take care of, it is 
wonderful that he was able to make the journey and present 
all in order before the King. Della Valle, stationed at one 
end of the meidan, watched the parade and gives a very 
detailed description of the gifts, which I have abbreviated in 
the following account:— 

“Twenty-nine camels, with loads of I know not what, but I 
imagine of fine cloths of Indian workmanship; a large and 
beautiful tent, with gilt poles, carried in many sections by 
many men; I know not how many jewelled swords and other 
arms; more than twenty cases (bacili) full of turbans, five or 
six turbans in each case; a great tooth of an animal, which 
must be the tooth of either an elephant or of a fish. Other 





1 Note that the Indian ambassador was not required to follow behind 
the Shah, as were the courtiers, 
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trifles (bagatelle) there were which I did not see well. After 
them, six Indian chariots, each of them with only two wheels, 
between which the chariot stands, small without seats, with a 
flat floor, for sitting as on the ground. And these chariots 
they sit in, leaning back on certain big round cushions which 
there are at the head, and at the foot too when necessary. 
All the chariots were covered with silk and gold, and to the 
pole of each were yoked two white, glistening (pulitissimi) 
bullocks, decked with cloths. After the chariots came a 
quantity of strange animals, namely:—two chierghieden, which 
I believe to be rhinoceroses, for I was told that they fight 
with elephants, and on the end of their noses were the marks 
where the horns will grow (which these, being young, have not 
yet got); an animal like a buffalo, with horns very large and 
strange; deer and strange stags of many sorts; wild asses of 
a fair color; a wild goat with three legs, two of which were 
in front in their place, and one behind. There were, finally, 
eight or ten elephants, two or three of the finest of them 
bearing turrets or palanquins, with men inside, which turrets 
were covered with silk and gold.” ! 

By way of contrast, the Russians had brought sable pelts, 
a quantity of small pieces of ivory, lanterns, and, especially, 
a very large quantity of Russian brandy.? Della Valle thought 
the presentation of so much brandy a very tactless proceeding, 
for the Russians in giving this, treated the Shah as a very 
hard drinker. And “it is natural,” says he, “that everyone 
dislikes ‘to be reproved for his real faults.”* The Shah seems 
to have taken the same view of the matter for he kept only 
a very little of the brandy and returned the rest to the Russians, 
saying that he knew they were accustomed to drink it con- 
stantly. And when he left Kazvin for Ferhabad, shortly after, 
he took with him the Indian ambassador, but commanded the 
others to remain behind.‘ 


The following June (1619) the King returned to his capital 
Ispahan, and arranged for a state entry of the ambassadors 





1 For this description of the gifts, see Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 1, 
p- 833—835. 

2 “Non so quanti camelli carichi di barili pieni pur di aqua vita’— 
Della Valle, Viaggi, v.1, p. 836. 

3 Ibid. v.1, p. 837. 

4 Ibid. v. 1, p. 835. 
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of India, Russia, and Turkey (the last named having arrived 
in the meantime). On the day before the ceremony, they all 
halted with their retinues at Dowlatabad, a village twelve 
miles outside the city. The next morning they found the 
road from that place to the capital lined on both sides with 
sixty thousand men armed with arquebuses, all in strange and 
brilliant garb. Some played on fifes and castanets, others 
danced to the music. The Indian ambassador had heard that 
the Shah would come to Dowlatabad to meet him, and for a 
long time he refused to start toward the city. He sent 
messenger after messenger out on the road to see if the king 
was coming, but at last he was forced to mount and follow 
the other ambassadors, who, less exacting, had already gone 
on. While the Russian and Turk rode very simply in the 
procession, Khan Alam displayed great magnificence and pomp. 
Following him were ox-chariots like those he had brought for 
the king, camel litters, great trumpets, huge cymbals, drums 
so immense that an elephant was required to carry each pair. 
His retinue stretched out so long that evening had fallen before 
its last member reached the city gates. 

The scene must have been both picturesque and gay. The 
foreigners in their native dress, riding through the ever-moving 
lines of armed men, saw and heard nothing but the dancing 
and music. As they neared the city and the crowds grew 
larger, the noise of continual applause increased and they 
heard the shouts of the populace: * Dowlet-i-Shah Abbas ziadé 
bashad!”—*“ May the prosperity of Shah Abbas increase!” 

The ambassadors were met outside the city by representatives 
of the different races living in Ispahan. First the Jews, chant- 
ing orisons, who carried a volume of the Law, and lighted 
candles;! then the Zoroastrians, also on foot, with many of 
their women, who danced as they went. The Christians of 
Julfa were given an honorable place among the arquebusiers. 
And lastly, as the customary mark of honor to a great am- 
bassador, came a troop of about twenty of the most famous 
courtesans of the city, their faces uncovered, all in rank on 
horseback. 

The King himself, allowing the other ambassadors to enter 





1 Della Valle says that they carried “something wrapped up” which 
he believed to be the Law. Viaggi, v. 2, p. 17. 
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the city first, came out by a side gate to meet Khan Alam 
just before the town. They had a collation together near the 
gate, and then rode on to the palace, where the others had 
been awaiting them for an hour and a half. The King. felt 
proud of his sixty thousand arquebusiers, who were not soldiers 
of the regular army, but artisans and peasants armed for the 
occasion. But the Indian showed himself so little impressed 
with their number that he begged to be allowed to give each 
one a toman, to recompense them for the loss of their time.! 
Somewhat offended by this ostentation of liberality, the Shah 
refused. 

That evening there were illuminations in the great square 
and a grand feast, at which Khan Alam had the place of 
honor at the King’s right. Della Valle, watching him and 
the King together, felt that the Indian could not have been 
entirely pleased with the attentions shown him. The King 
treated him very familiarly, he says, “giving him an infinity 
of hard slaps on the back, which, since he was fat and wore 
in the manner of his country only a simple and very thin 
white robe, doubtless hurt him very much. Again, drawing 
him close to speak in his ear, the Shah took hold of both his 
ears and pulled them violently; at other times, laughing, he 
called him ‘ Pir ghidi!—‘old cuckold’—(for his hair was already 
becoming gray). In fine, he continually gave him such caresses, 
with the outward appearance of great familiarity, but really, 
inwardly, out of contempt and to make fun of him. Which 
perhaps the King did to repay him for his haughtiness and 
the scorn which he always displays for everything belonging 
to His Majesty.”? 

The next evening, when the Indian ambassador was sum- 
moned to see again the illuminations in the great square, at which 
the sixty thousand arquebusiers were to appear once more, he 
sent back a message that to have seen them once was enough, 
and that it was a pity to keep these poor men longer from 
their ordinary labors. This he did, says Della Valle, “to show 
that his eyes were satiated by the greater splendors of his 
own monarch. And above all, he gave the King to understand, 
in every way possible, that he thought nothing of the sixty 


1 A toman was worth at this time something over three pounds sterling. 
2 Della Valle, Viaggi, vy. 2, p. 26—27. 
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thousand arquebusiers, since they were not soldiers, but all 
artisans of the city and peasants from the villages. The Shah, 
on the other hand, brought before him so great a number of 
armed men, not one of them a soldier of the regular army, 
the better to display his power, and to demonstrate that such 
was his country and his strength that even if some disaster 
were to occur, or his army to be entirely discomfited, in any 
case the city of Ispahan alone with its villages would be able 
to furnish sixty thousand men skilled in arms....... The 
Indian always pretended to esteem lightly everything of the 
King’s, and the King, in exchange, always jokingly, lost no 
occasion to wound him;...... and although the favors he 
showed him were apparently great, there was really no good 
feeling between them either on one side or the other.” ! 

Della Valle did not learn what the purpose of the Indian 
embassy was. Shah Abbas’s purpose, however, was known to 
all. One day, speaking to the Spanish ambassador, he pointed 
to Khan Alam and said:— 

“Do you see the Indian ambassador who stands there? If 
his King, Shah Selim, does, not give me back Kandahar, he 
will see what I shall do!” And he added that since God had 
taken him under his protection and had given might to his 
sword, he (Shah Abbas) did not intend to give up a single 
hair of his head, much less cities and territories, to any prince 
in the world! 2 

In August, 1619, Khan Alam took his leave of the Persian 
court. The Shah, because he knew that the Indian had been 
making secret arrangements to carry back many recruits for 
the armies of the Mogul, issued a public firman, prohibiting 
all Persians from going with him.? It is not known what 
private instructions he gave to the ambassador, but Della Valle 
believed that the King, who had made frequent mention of 
the question of Kandahar, must have renewed his urgent 


1 For Della Valle’s account of the entry and reception of the am- 
bassadors, and of Khan Alam’s treatment by the King, see his Viaggi, 
v. 2, p. 14—30. 

2 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 34—35. 

3 It seems likely that the hiring of recruits was one of the chief ob- 
jects of the Indian mission. If so, the great magnificence of the am- 
bassador’s retinue and his splendid gifts would have the double purpose 
of conciliating the Shah, and of showing possible recruits how rich and 
mighty a monarch they were asked to serve. 
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demands for the return of that fortress to Persian dominion. 
At any rate, the Indian ambassador departed little satisfied 
with the result of his mission, and there did not lack those 
who prophesied a war in the near future between India and 
Persia.! 

War there was not, however, nor any appearance of it for 
two years. Khan Alam returned to his royal master bearing 
rich gifts from Persia, and told him of the remarkable affection 
and favor which had been shown him by the Persian King. 
So great an impression did his report make on Jahangir that 
the latter wrote in his journal: “Of the favours and kind- 
nesses conferred by my brother (Abbas) on Khan Alam, if I 
were to write of them in detail I would be accused of exag- 
geration.”2 The painter of renown whom Jahangir had sent 
with the embassy to Persia had brought back portraits of the 
Shah and of the chief men of Persia which were pronounced 
excellent likenesses by all the Persians at court. With Khan 
Alam had returned Zambil Beg as ambassador of the Shah, 
whose letter and gifts were graciously received. 

The journal does not mention that either the Persian or the 
Indian ambassador made any referenee to Kandahar. Zambil 
Beg continued at court in apparent favor, receiving gifts on 
the feast days.4 Missions were evidently sent to Persia, for 
Jahangir mentions at different times the despatch of a zebra 
as a rarity for his “brother,” and some “golden birds,” which 
the Shah had desired. 

Shah Abbas, in the meanwhile, finding that no move was 
made by Jahangir towards the surrender—or the “return,” as 
he preferred to call it—of Kandahar, grew tired of waiting. 
He started from Ispahan with a large force and marched 
towards the Afghan frontier.6 On the way his troops were 
increased by reinforcements from Khorassan,7 so that it was 
a formidable army which stood before the gates of Kandahar 
in the early Spring of 1622.8 

1 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 41—42. 

Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 115. 


2 
3 Ibid. v. 2, p. 115—117. 
4 Ibid. v. 2, p. 198, 201, 211. 
6 





Ibid. v. 2, p. 211, 221. 

Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 380. 
7 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 233. 
8 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 404. 
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A report of the expedition which was brought to Jahangir 
at Rawalpindi he professed to find incredible. He wrote that 
“it appeared very unlikely and beyond all calculations that 
such a great king should entertain such light and crude ideas,” 
but at the same time he set about to prepare “a victorious 
host” with “elephants of mountainous hugeness,” so that the 
King of Persia might “discover the result of breaking faith 
and of wrong-doing.” ! 

The mobilization of an army to serve in Afghanistan would 
be difficult at any time. On this occasion it was not nearly 
completed when definite information arrived of the siege and 
capture of Kandahar.2 The capture seems not to have been 
a difficult matter. The fortress was defended by only a small 
force, which soon saw the inadvisability of holding out against 
the Persian troops. The city was evacuated and the army of 
the Shah marched in. Thereupon, the Shah advertised his 
capture of Kandahar as a signal victory. He sent a circular 
letter throughout Persia, to be read aloud in all the chief 
cities, to the accompaniment of music, in which the prowess 
of the army was lauded, and it was claimed that they had 
taken not only Kandahar but many other fortresses as well. 
“They counted,” says Della Valle, “each turret and bastion 
of the walls as a separate fortress.” Popular rumor had it 
that Dellala Chizi, a favorite dancing girl of the Shah, had 
taken the city in person at the head of a band of camp women; 
and this, Della Valle thought, was probably true. Since the 
city was empty, force was not needed for its occupation, and 
the Shah doubtless sent the women in ahead of the troops 
so that he might boast that even the women who rode with 
his army were stronger than the soldiers of the Great 
Mogul.3 

It is hardly necessary to say that no reference to the women 
appears in Jahangir’s journal. The King speaks of the im- 
mense number of the attacking force and of the few defenders 
of the place, and tells in detail of the preparations being 
made to send out an army which would be so furnished with 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 230—231. 

2 Jahangir mentions the siege, but does not actually admit in so many 
words that the city had been captured. Memoirs of Jahangir, v.2, p. 233. 
3 Della Valle, Viaggi, v. 2, p. 403—405. 
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numbers and arms that there would be “no delay or hesitation 
until it reached Ispahan! ! 

But the Shah did not wish to have an Indian army invade 
his provinces. Having finally got Kandahar into his possession, 
he had no reason to fight with the Indian King; and he set 
his astute oriental mind to prepare an explanation of the in- 
cident which should prove that there was no cause whatever 
for unfriendly feeling between him and Jahangir. The result- 
ing letter and its reply form a curious and interesting episode 
in diplomatic history.? 

The Shah, in his letter, after many compliments and good 
wishes for “his brother dear as life,” refers to the fact that 
Kandahar had formerly been the property of his family. He 
had expected that Jahangir would voluntarily turn over the 
city to him, and, when he failed to do so, had thought that 
perhaps “that petty country” was regarded as unworthy of 
the Indian emperor’s notice; and had therefore repeatedly 
brought the matter to Jahangir’s attention. Finally he decided 
to make a visit to the place and hunt there, so that the agents 
of his distinguished brother might entertain him. He there- 
fore set off, without apparatus for taking forts, and sent word 
of his coming to the Governor of Kandahar. Unfortunately, 
the Governor showed “obstinacy and a rebellious spirit,” so 
that the Shah was compelled to invest and take the fort. 
Because, however, of the “ties of love” hetween himself and 
Jahangir, he spared the garrison. At this point in the letter, 
Abbas’s feelings of affection could find no outlet but poetry, 
and he wrote:— 

“Between you and me there cannot be trouble, 

There can be nought but love and trust.” 
Begging Jahangir to consider.all his (Abbas’s) dominions as 
his own, and to extend his friendship to everyone in Persia, 
he closed with a request that he should proclaim that Kandahar 
had been given to the ruler of Persia with no objection what- 
ever, and that it was all a matter of no importance. 

Jahangir, in his reply to the “loving letter,” regretted that 
the “glorious Shah, the star of heaven’s army, the fruitful 


1 Memoirs of Jahangir, v. 2, p. 234. 
2 For a translation of the two letters, see Memoirs of Jahangir v. 2, 
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tree of the gardens of sovereignty, the splendid nursling of the 
parterres of prophecy and saintship” should have disturbed 
the “rose-garden of love and friendship.” He said that there 
should be no need of physical contact between princes, still 
less of visiting one another’s countries for hunting and sight- 
seeing. He lamented (in verse):— 
“Alas a hundred times for the love passing thought.” 

He said that until the arrival of Zambil Beg (who had returned 
with Khan Alam), no mention had ever been made by the 
Shah of any wish for Kandahar. Zambil mentioned it only 
verbally, and Jahangir had replied that he made no difficulty 
about anything his brother wished. Zambil had not yet returned 
to his own country when news came that Shah Abbas had 
taken Kandahar. Jahangir was astonished. What could there 
be in a petty village that the Shah should care to possess it? 
The relation of brotherhood between them still stood firm, and 
Jahangir did not value the world in comparison therewith. 
But when Shah Abbas took such steps, to whom would man- 
kind ascribe the merit of keeping contracts and preserving the 
capital of humanity and liberality? 

Jahangir sent off this affectionate, if somewhat reproachful, 
letter, and immediately devoted all his energies to urging on 
a force to attack his “brother” Shah Abbas, in Kandahar. 
Unfortunately for his warlike intentions, just at this time news 
was brought of the first insurrection of his son Khurram, on 
whom he had counted to lead the expedition into Afghanistan. 
A pathetic entry in his journal contains his last reference to 
his difficulties with the Shah:— 

“That which weighs heavily on my heart, and places my 
eager temperament in sorrow is this, that at such a time, 
when my prosperous sons and loyal officers should be vying 
with each other in the service against Kandahar and Kho- 
rassan, which would be to the renown of the sultanate, this 
inauspicious one (Khurram) has struck with an axe the foot 
of his own dominion and become a stumbling-block in the path 
of the enterprise. The momentous affair of Kandahar must 
now be postponed.” ! 

The affair of Kandahar was indeed postponed. The Shah 
could safely return to his capital to celebrate his victories 
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Jahangir spent the remainder of his reign struggling against 
his rebellious sons. Abbas continued correspondence with 
the Deccan kings, supporting them in their opposition to the 
Mogul;! but we hear no more of intercourse between Shah 
Abbas and Jahangir. 


| The Travels of Pietro Della Valle in India, Hak. Soc. 1892, p. 152. 
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Lexicographical and Grammatical Notes on the Svapna- 
vasavadatta of Bhasa.—By Dr. Cuarues J. Oapen, 
New York City. 


The following notes on the language of the Svapnavasavadatta 
contain the gleanings in the fields of lexicography and grammar 
obtained in a preliminary reading of this play in preparation 
for a more thorough study of the recently discovered works 
of Bhasa. Included are: (1) all words or significations (marked °) 
not contained in either the smaller or the larger St. Peters- 
burg lexicons (cited as pw. and PW. respectively); (2) all 
words or significations (marked *) cited only from Sanskrit 
lexicographers; (3) a few other words or meanings worthy of 
notice. Words occurring in the Prakrit portions of the text 
have been included when the Sanskrit form can be inferred 
with certainty, since the difference between the .Sauraseni 
Prakrit and the Sanskrit in the dialogue of the Indian drama 
is in the main phonetic and not lexical. A few grammatical 
peculiarities of the Sanskrit text only have been noted in 
conclusion, as the more or less corrupt state of the Prakrit 
passages requires further and closer examination. References 
are to the pages and lines of the edition of the play in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XV (ed. Ganapati Sastri, 
Trivandrum, 1912). 

sakalyavarta [Pkt. akallavatta] (29, 12): ‘without breakfast’. 
Cf. kalyavarta, which is cited, in the sense of ‘breakfast’, from 
lexicographers only. 

caksetravant (10, 9): ‘uncultivated’. Cf., however, 2. aksetra, 
and Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, II, 1, § 53b. 

cadaksinya [Pkt. adakkhinna, v. |. adidakkhinna] (41, 15): 
‘impolite’, ‘inconsiderate’. Of. adaksinya, ‘incivility’, in Monier- 
Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, new ed. 

adhikarana (74, 10): “witness to a Jegal transaction’ (collec- 
tive). Cf. the meaning ‘court of justice’, cited from Mrcchakatika 
and Kadambari. 
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anahwikara [Pkt. anahaukdra] (43, 3): without conceit’. 
Only as substantive in pw., Schluss der Nachtriige. 

caninjnata [v. 1. avijndta] (3, 1): ‘unrecognized’, For jnra + 
nis, PW. and pw. cite Vedic examples only. Cf, below, dhi + 
ava, occurring in the same passage. 

cabhilasitva (5, 5): ‘desirousness’, 

cavidhavakarana [Pkt. avihavakarana| (27, 3): ‘not-widow- 
making’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath. Cf. 
sapatnimardana, below. 

adesika (5, 2; 76, 14): ‘soothsayer’. Cf. ddesin 2., ‘astrologer’, 
cited only in PW. from Hemacandra, Abhidhdnacintémani, 482. 

alambaka [Pkt. dlambaa] (31, 13): ‘string’ (of pearls). 

easavadattaé (1, 7): ‘intoxicated woman’. Regarding the for- 
mation of the compound, cf. Wackernagel, Aind. Gr., LU, 1, 
S$ 1l6a. 

supjayiniya [Pkt. ujjatnia] (20, 4; 21, 8; 72, 11): ‘of Ujjain’. 

erjvdyata (36, 9; 52, 12): ‘stretched straight’. 

*kakodara (Pkt. kdo(d)ara] (52, 10; 53, 1): ‘snake’. Also in 
Harsacarita, p. 125, 2 (Bombay ed., 1892). 

egramikr [gramikaroti] (2, 12): ‘to make vulgar’, ‘to profane’. 

ghatay + abhi [abhighatayitum] (60, 8): ‘to smite’. Only the 
past participle abhighitita is cited in PW. and pw. 

“us [jusitam, but v. 1. dusitam] (71, 3): ‘to injure’. Cited 
only from Dhatupatha. 

daruparvata(ka) [Pkt. darupavvadaa] (36, 5): name of a 
pavilion, adorned with frescoes, in the palace gardens. Cited 
only from Venisanhara. 

dhar {dhadrayatu, and Pkt. dhdredu] (69, 5; 44, 3): °to bear 
up’, ‘to endure’ (intransitive). 

dhi + ava [avadhiyante] (3,1): ‘to drive away’. According 
to PW., only the gerund and the past participle are found in 
classical Sanskrit. Cf. however, dhi + vyava. Can this passage, 
evam anirjnatani daivatany avadhiyante, bea V edic reminiscence ? 

pad +- abhyava [abhyavapattukama] (12, 4): ‘to rescue’. Cited 
only in pw., letzte Nachtrige, from Ramdyana (Bombay ed.). 

paryavasthana (Pkt. payyavatthdna, v. |. payyavatthdavana] 
(22, 10): echeerfulness’, ‘encouragement’. Cf. sthd + paryava. 

epurobhagita [Pkt. purobhdida, omitted in one Ms.] (40, 15): 
‘importunateness’. Cf. purobhdgin. 

prstham [v. 1. dhrstam] (2, 2): ‘backwards’ (adverb). 

pravaraka (Pkt. pavaraa] (55, 8): *cloak’. Cf. pravaraka. 
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prositabhartrka (7, 14): ‘woman whose husband is on a jour- 
ney. Generally used as a technical designation of a kind of 
heroine; cf. PW., s. v., and Bhdratiyandtyasdstra, 22, 205 (ed. 
Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1894). 

*manibhiumi [Pkt.] (25, 11): ‘floor inlaid with precious stones’, 
‘mosaic’. 

yoga (64, 16): ‘stringing’, ‘tuning’ (of a lute), in the com- 
pound navayoga, ‘re-strung’. 

lt + parint [Pkt. parinilina] (38, 6): ‘clung to’. 

vatasonita [Pkt. vddasonida] (29, 9): ‘rheumatism’, ‘gout’. 
Cited only from medical works. 

svyapasrayanda [y. 1. vyapasrayand] (8, 3): ‘confidence’, ‘reli- 
ance’, Cf. 1. vyapdsraya. 

°$iropadhana (53,7): ‘head-cushion’, ‘pillow’. For sdra- instead 
of sirah- as first element of a compound, cf. Wackernagel, 
Aind. Gr., I, § 268, or II, 1, § 26b. 

°Strsdbhighata (53, 7): ‘headache’. 

esadaksinya [Pkt. sadakkhinna] (42, 1, &c.): ‘polite’, ‘consi- 
derate’. Cf. adaksinya, above. 

‘sapatnimardana [Pkt. savattimaddana] (27, 6): ‘co-wife- 
destroying’, name of an herb used in the bridal wreath. Cf. 
avidhavakarana, above. 

*samudragrha(ka) (Pkt. samuddagihaka) (49, 3, &c.): ‘bathroom 
with shower’. 

ssamudvahana (64, 8): ‘raising’. Cf. samudvaha in Monier- 
Williams, Skt.-Engl. Dict., new ed. 

ssavisrama (14, 12): ‘relaxed’. 

saksimant (74, 9): ‘before witnesses’, Cited only from Yajiia- 
valkya, 2, 94. 

sasrupata (46, 11; and Pkt. sassuwpdda, 45, 12): ‘wet with 
tears’. 

sthapana (2, 4): induction’ (of a drama). The sthdpaka, 
‘assistant to the sitradhara’, appears in the induction of the 
Karpiiramanjari (cf. Konow’s comment in the edition by Konow 
and Lanman, p. 196, Cambridge, Mass., 1901), and is men- 
tioned in the Bharatiyandtyasastra, 5, 150—156 (ed. Sivadatta 
and Parab), and in the Dasaripa, 3, 2 (ed. and tr. Haas, 
New York, 1912). Cf also Lévi, Théatre Indien, I, pp. 135, 
379; LI, p. 66. 

svata (5, 5; 68, 14): loyalty’, ‘devotion’ (construed with 
locative). 
19 JAOS 35, 
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The following nominal forms are also worthy of mention. 

adesakala [katham adegakalo nama] (62, 10): ‘wrong place 
and time’, a masculine singular dvandva, also in Prakrit in the 
preceding line, and cf. Pkt. Govalaa-Valao (69, 15): ‘Gopalaka 
and Palaka’. Cf. Wackernagel, Aind. Gr., IT, 1, § 70. 

parsni [nom. parsni] (60, 12): ‘rear of an army’, rarer form 
of parsni. 

yudh [maharnavabhe yudhi] (61, 4): ‘battle’, masculine! 

In verbal forms the confusion of voices is a noticeable pe- 
culiarity. Thus we have the active used for the middle in 
Giprechami (15, 10): ‘I bid farewell’; wtkanthisyati (16, 3): ‘she 
will desire’; samarthayami (51, 14): ‘I regard’. On the other 
hand, the middle occurs where the active would be normal in 
kathayisye (43, 7): ‘I will tell’;. and in slisyate (4, 9): ‘it ad- 
heres’ (perhaps passive). An anomalous middle form dharate 
(58, 13): ‘she lives’, is found instead of the usual passive 
dhriyate (cf. also Pkt. dharai, 13, 6); and a passive ruhyate 
(69, 10): ‘it grows’, seems to have been formed on the analogy 
of chidyate immediately preceding in the same stanza. 
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On the Etymology and Meaning of the Sanskrit Root 
Varj.—By Mavricr Bioomriep, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


There is scarcely an article in the Sanskrit Lexicons which 
has been treated more variously than the root varj. It has 
a number of different aspects; among others it frequently 
occurs in connection with barhis (vrkta-barhis); for such con- 
nection the Pet. Lexs. assume the meaning, ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen’.. Roth seems to me to have been inspired here by 
the Nighantu 2.19 where vrnakti (followed by vr¢cati and 
krntati) is counted as one of the thirty vadhakarmanah. There 
are a few cases in the Veda in which grammatical forms of 
varj and vracc coincide;! this probably accounts for the 
Nighantu’s grotesque statement. Sayana at RV. 6. 11. 5, of 
course, takes up the Nighantu’s idea (vrjig chedanarthah, chid- 
yate). This rendering (‘trim’) appears also in Miiller’s and 
Oldenberg’s translations in SBE. xxxii. 84, 109; xlvi. 155. 
Monier William’s second edition follows the Pet. Lexs. under 
varj, but has, in sheer inconsistency, weaned itself from this 
translation in vrkta-barhis, to wit, ‘one who has gathered and 





1 Weak forms of the root vracc, i. e. vr¢c, lose their sibilant when 
followed by inflectional elements beginning with a consonant (t or 8). 
See Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I, p. 270, and from an her- 
meneutic point of view Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vol. iv, p. 249ff.; Olden- 
berg RV. Noten to 1. 27. 13; 10, 87.2. Resulting sound groups vrkt- and 
vrks are formally derivable from either vragce or varj. Thus the forms 
vrktvi in 10. 87. 2 (Sayana, chittva) and a vrksi in 1. 27. 13 (Sayana, 
ovracget’ chedane), both from vrace, resemble forms from varj. They 
happen at the same time to coincide pretty closely respectively with var) 
in the sense of ‘put down’ (6, 18, 8; 26. 3) and 4 varj in the sense of 
‘appropriate’ (1. 31. 1). This is in all probability the fountain-head of 
the confusion between and the juxtaposition of varj and vrage in the 
Nighantu and subsequent comments. Occasionally it does not seem 
possible to decide which root is in action. Thus in RV, 10, 159.5, avrksam 
anydsam varcah; see Oldenberg, RV. Notes, whose indecision is entirely 
justified (cf. also AV. 1. 14, 1*). 
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spread the sacrificial grass’. Grassmann, in his Lexicon, trans- 
lates vrj 1), which involves barhis, by ‘die heilige Streu um- 
wenden, umlegen’, contrasting this action with the more fre- 
quent one of spreading the barhis. But what warrant he has 
found for this unheard of trait in manipulating the barhis he 
does not tell. I am, for my part, totally unacquainted with 
the act of ‘turning the barhis’.! Moreover the same lexico- 
grapher renders vrkta-barhis by, ‘der die opferstreu bereitet’. 

The Rig-Veda translators do not follow the Lexicons at all, 
but introduce new notes into the interpretation of root var}. 
To illustrate we may start from a pair of parallel passages 
which require consistent treatment of the root. The trans- 
lations will show even better how unstable is our information 
on this subject. In RY. 6.11. 5°° we have: 

vrijé ha yan ndmasa barhir agniu Ayami srig ghrtavati 
suvrktih. Grassmann translates this, ‘da Streu dem Agni de- 
muthsvoll geschmiickt ist, gereicht der reine buttervolle Léffel’. 
He assumes here the meaning ‘adorn’ both for vriije and vrkti 
in suvrkti. The parallel RY. 1. 2. 4*> reads: 

saparyivo bhéramana abhijiti? pra vrijate namasa barhir 
agniu. This he renders, ‘die Andachtsvollen schmiicken Streu 
dem Agni voll Ehrfurcht aus, sie bis ans Knie errichtend’. 

Ludwig (377) renders 6. 11. 5°», ‘wenn mit anbetung ge- 
schnitten wird (Sayana), das barhis [am feuer], dem Agni dar- 
gereicht ward der ghrtavolle, ser schéne? léffel’.. But he 
translates (778) RY. 7. 2. 4°>, ‘die dienstbereiten werfen ganz 
nah es bringend mit anbetung das barhis beim feuer nider’. 
Surely from ‘ornament’, to ‘cut’, to ‘throw down’ is a far cry. 
The two passages just mentioned contain a double association, 
namely with barhis and némas. Both may be followed some 
distance. RY. 1. 116. 1°”: 

nasatyabhyam barhir iva pra vriije st6man iyarmi abhriyeva 
vitah. Grassmann, ‘den Treuen treib ich wie der Wind die 
Wolken die Lieder zu und schmiick wie eine Streu sie’. We 
observe that Grassmann (pace his own rendering of vrkta- 





1 See, e. g., how the barhis is treated in the selections from the ritual 
practices collected by Geldner, Ved. Stud. 1. 153. 

2 Yasna 57, 6, yo paoiryo barosma frasterota...akhsnus ca maidyoi- 
paitistange ca. The barasman is here strewn knee-high just as in the 
Veda. 

3 He thus separates wholly vriije and suvrktih. 
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barhis) holds to ‘adorn’ consistently. Ludwig (27) abandons 
his position of 6. 11. 5; 7. 2.4, and turns to a new translation 
for pra vriije, namely ‘prepare’. This raises to the number 
six the renderings for the verb, ‘namely ‘pluck’, ‘gather and 
spread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, and ‘prepare’. To wit, ‘wie 
ein barhis richte ich her den Nasatya lieder, treibe [sie empor] 
wie regenwolken der wind’. We may ask parenthetically, what 
else than ‘prepare’ can by any stretch of the imagination be 
the tertium comparationis between song and barhis? Perhaps 
‘adorn’; but this is impossible for varj; Grassmann himself, the 
author of this supposition, has entirely abandoned it in his 
Lexicon. 

We have next, RV. 7. 39. 2, pra vavrje supraya barhir esim. 
Grassmann, ‘der Gétter Streu hat schén geschmiickt der 
Ordner’.t Ludwig, ‘gesondert angewiesen ist [ihnen] das barhis 
diser [opfernden] mit treflicher Prayaj’. We have now: ‘pluck’, 
‘gather and spread’, ‘ornament’, ‘cut’, ‘throw’, ‘prepare’, and 
‘assign’ for combined varj and pra var} — a grand total of 
seven interpretations. To this we may add yet one more, 
namely Whitney’s rendering of barhih... vrjyate at AV. 5. 12.4 
(= RV. 10. 110. 4) by ‘the barhis is wreathed’. The association 
of var} with barhis can be seen in several other passages, and 
we need not follow their renderings any further: RV. 1. 83. 6, 
barhir va ydt svapatyaya vrjyéte; RV. 1. 134. 6, até vihut- 
matinai vicith vavarjisinim (where barhis is certainly to be 
supplied with vavarjisinam, to wit, ‘the people who have pre- 
pared the harhis);? RY. 10. 10. 4, pracinamn barhih pradiga 
prthivya vastor asy’ vrjyate a4gre A4hnam; MS. 4. 13. 8 : 209, 9; 
KS. 19. 13; TB. 3. 6. 13.1 barhih ... vastor vrjyeta. Then 
comes the standardized bahuvrihi compound vrkté-barhis which 
most interpreters, with fine disregard of their own renderings 
of finite forms of varj in connection with barhis, translate by, 





1 Both here and in his Lexicon he takes suprayas as coming from root 
ya ‘go’. Clearly, stem su-prayas ‘preparing savory feasts’. Cf. dadhati 
prayansi ... vrktabarhisah in 10. 91.9, and vrktabarhiso hitaprayasah in 
8, 27. 7; 69. 17. 

2 AV. 7. 50. 2 has the curious formula vic&ém Avarjusinam which is 
surely a corrupt echo of the RV. The Paippalada reads instead devayatim 
(for devayatam) which is excellent support of our rendering of vavarjisInaim. 
So also Oldenberg, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1890 (nr. 10), p. 414; 
Foy, KZ. xxxiv, p. 243, 
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‘he who has prepared the barhis’, or, ‘he for whom the barhis 
has been prepared’, 

The root varj meets again both barhis and ndmas in RY. 
10. 131. 2¢4: 

ihéhisaizh krnuhi bhdéjanani yé barhiso ndmovrktizn nd jag- 
muh. We translate, ‘bring hither, aye hither, the food of them 
that did not come to the pious barhis act!’ All at once we 
find the translators here in a most simple and correct mood 
with reference to barhiso ndmovrktim. E. g. Ludwig (652), 
‘bring hieher die narungsmittel derer, die zu des barhis an- 
betungsvoller zuriistung nicht gekommen’. Grassmann, similarly. 
The Pet. Lex., however, explains namovrkti by, ‘die zu Ehren 
(der Gétter) vollzogene Reinigung der Barhis’, which, once 
more, obscures the true meaning of vrkti, and does not tally 
with its own renderings of the finite verb. 

The word namovrkti in connection with barhis is pivotal 
for the interpretation of root varj in 6.11.5; 7.2.4: vrijé 
namasa barhir agnau, and pra vrijate namasa& barhir agnau, 
‘prepare the barhis reverently at the (building of) the fire’. 
The Pet. Lex. quotes 6. 11. 5 under varj 2) ‘abdrehen, aus- 
raufen (das Gras zur Streu am Altar)’, whereas, as we have 
just seen, it renders vrkti in barhiso namovrktim by ‘reinigung’. 
This because the same authority (under varj 1) makes the 
false start ‘wenden, drehen’, which has become fateful for the 
interpretation of the root. I have advised the reader of the 
inconsistent handling of the same parallel passages on the 
part of Grassmann (Translation and Lexicon) and Ludwig. 
Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 152ff assumes two fundamental values 
for varj, to wit, a) ‘fangen’, ‘packen’, &c.; b) ‘hereinlegen’ 
(slang), ‘zu Fall bringen’, ‘zu Boden strecken’, ‘legen’. In this 
way he secures the meaning ‘legen’ in a very roundabout 
way for the type of 6. 11. 5 (vfiije ha yan namasa barhih), 
but he does not mention barhiso namovrktim in his citations, 
and I do not believe that he would advocate for namovrkti 
something ‘reverential laying’ (‘andachtsvolle legung’). Foy, 
KZ. xxxiv. 242, follows Geldner in interpreting varj in con- 
nection with barhis as, “nichts anderes als ‘auf die Erde nieder- 
legen, hinlegen’ heifit var) and pra-varj in der verbindung mit 
barhis”. 

In every case discussed thus far var} means, ‘work, do, per- 
form, prepare’. The root in this sense is eclectically moribund 
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even in earliest Sanskrit; its primary, very broad meaning is 
restricted to a few turns of expression whose special aspects 
have enticed the interpreters to special renderings in closer 
verbal harmony with the situations than the word warrants. 
It is true (with Geldner and Foy) that the most natural thing 
to do with barbis is to lay it down (barhih strnihi, and strnahi 
in Concordance). But what the texts really say in vrije (pra 
vrije) barhih, barhiso namovrktim, and vrktdbarhis, is to pre- 
pare the barhis. Is it not curious that Foy who assumes ‘auf 
die erde niederlegen’, ‘hinlegen’, for varj and pra-varj, l. c., 
p. 242, renders on the next page RY. 10. 131. 2, ihéhaisaih 
krnuhi bhéjanani yé barhiso namovrktim na jagmuh, by, ‘bring 
hierher die nahrungsmittel derer, die nicht zur verehrungsvollen 
zubereitung des barhis gekommen sind’? 

There is yet another compound with vrkti, namely su-vrkti. 
Its vrkti is the same as that of ndmo-vrkti. The Pet. Lex. 
must here again be charged with a false start which has re- 
tarded the elucidation of varj. Roth, observing suv-ité = sy-ita 
in the sense of ‘going happily’, explains su-vrkti as suv-rkti 
‘beautiful song’. In a report to the Petersburg Academy on 
the history of the Pet. Lex., printed in Mélanges Asiatiques, 
vol. vii (1876), p. 591 ff. (still very interesting reading), he de- 
scribes (p. 612) this find as a sort of egg of Columbus: ‘das 
zu finden, war wenn man will gar keine Kunst. Aber warum 
sind so viele daran voriibergegangen?’ But even Grafmann, 
who often follows the Pet. Lex., does not follow Roth, but hits 
the nail fairly on the head when he starts su-vrkti with the 
meaning, ‘schén zugerichtet, schén bereitet’.. The word, in fact, 
means either ‘skilful performance’, or, ‘accompanied by skilful 
performance’, sc. in sacrifice and song. 

Foy, |. c., p. 243, who follows others in rejecting Roth’s 
interpretation, and, previously, Bergaigne, Quarante Hymnes, 
p. 18, narrow the meaning of su-vrkti too much when they 
offer ‘disposant bien le barhis’, or ‘barhis-zuriistungen’, and 
‘der schéne barhis-zuriistungen genieft oder damit verbunden 
ist’. The word, like thg finite forms of varj, inclines to that 
kind of performance, but for the most part other typical acts 
of prayer and practises are meant. Thus in 6, 11. 5 srig 
ghrtavati suvrktih means ‘the ghee-holding, skilfully performing 
spoon’ (preceded by vrijé ha yan naémas& barhir agniiu, which 
has disposed of the barhis). 
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I have no doubt that the poets included in suvykti the barhis 
act and perhaps they sometimes had it specially in mind. We 
may suspect this in cases where nimas occurs by the side of 
suvrkti, because namas seems to have associated itself tech- 
nically with the combination barhis and varj (see above). Thus 
3. 61. 5, 12; 5. 41. 2; 7. 94.4; 10. 63.5.1 But even this is not 
stringent; on the contrary it is important to note that the 
45 suvrkti-passages do not a single time show the word barhis 
by their side. So that Bergaigne’s and Foy’s essay to hold 
this word down to this one particular act (‘barhis-zuriistung’) 
is decidedly subjective, just as Roth’s restriction of the word 
to ‘beautiful song’ is too eclectic, tho it strikes much more 
frequently the precise thought of the Rishis. Oldenberg, SBE. 
xlvi. 203, is also much impressed with the association of the 
word with ‘song’, tho he does not therefore divide as suv-rkti; 
cf. his remarks, ZDMG. lv. 298, where he hesitatingly suggests 
‘gute herbeiziehung’, an idea which he himself later permits 
to become submerged. 

If the finite verb-forms of varj] were not moribund and 
specialized, we may say, I am sure, that no one would ever 
have regarded suvrkti in any other light than ‘pious work’, 
‘accompanied by pious works (of all sorts)’, Thus 1. 52, 1, 
éndrata vavrtyam Avase suvrktibhih; or 1. 168. 1, 4 vo (sc. 
marutah)...vavrtyam avase suvrktibhih, express exactly the 
same idea as 8. 54 (Val. 6). 2, naksanta indram Avase sukrtydéya. 
In the following passages the restriction to barhis preparation 
is too narrow: 7. 36. 2, imam vara mitravaruna suvrktim isam 
ni krnve asuraé naviyah. Grassmann, ‘dies Loblied? bring ich 

. aufs neue’; Ludwig (221), ‘die schéne zuriistung mach ich 
... von neuem’. Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, vi. 187 assumes ‘zu- 
riistung’ regularly; Grassmann’s translation conflicts with his 
own, pat, ‘schén zugerichtet’, etc. in his Lexicon. Of course 
in this passage suvrktim means ‘pious act’, but it is the pious 
act of song as shows unmistakably niviyah. See stem naviyas 
in Grassmann with uktha, brahma, gayatrdé, sikt4, dhiti, mati, 











1 See also 8. 14.2 which contains namaukti and barhis. See the item 
in the Concordance, ye barhiso (MS. °s4) namovrktim (VS. VSK. MS. 
CB. namauktim) na jagmuh (VS. CB. namauktim yajanti) RV. AV. VS. 
VSK. TS. KS. MS. CB. TB. Also 6.1.6 seems to me to contain allusion 
to the barhis. 

2 Following here apparently Roth’s suv-rkti. 
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gih, sustuti, and sumati. Both scholars, it seems to me, if 
pressed, would have had to resort to a root varj = ‘work’, in 
order to explain their final stand on the word: Grassmann in 
his Lexicon; Ludwig at vol. vi. 187°. 

For the most part the Rishis have in mind the hymnal rather 
than the ritual suvrkti. Thus 1. 62. 1, suvrktibhi stuvaté rgmi- 
yaya; 5. 41. 10, vfsno astosi bhimyasya garbham trit6 napatam 
apim suvykti; 3. 51. 1, éndrata giro brhatir abhy anisata... 
suvrktibhih; 8. 8. 22, pra vaih stémah suvrktayo giro vardhanty 
agvina; 7. 70. 7, iyath manisaé iydth acvina gir ima suvrktirh 
vrsana jusetham; 1.61.4, asma id u stémam sai hinomi.. . 
girdc ca girvahase sguvrkti; 10. 64. 4, kathd kavis tuviravan 
kaya gira brhaspatir vavrdhate suvrktibhih; 7. 96. 1, s4rasvatim 
in mahaya suvrktibhi stéma@ir vasistha rédasi; 7. 97. 9, iyari 
varh brahmanas pate suvrktir brdhméndraya vajrine akari; 
1. 61. 3, maénhistham dchoktibhir matinam suvyktibhih sirim 
vavrdhadyai; 1. 61. 16, ev’ te hariyojana suvrktindra bréhmani 
gétamaso akran; 1. 184. 5, esi vath stémo agvinav akari mine- 
bhir maghavana suvrkti; 6. 61.2, pirfivataghnim Avase suvr- 
ktibhih sArasvatim 4 vivasema dhitibhih; 7. 24. 2, visrstadhend 
bharate suvrktir iyam indrath joéhuvati manisa; 10. 80. 7, agnaye 
brahma ybhavas tataksur agnith mahim avocama suvrktim; 
7. 31. 11, uruvyicase mahine suvrktim indraya braéhma jana- 
yanta viprah. Especially pointed is 8. 89. 7, gharmaém na 
saman tapata suvrktibhih, ‘do ye heat the gharma (hot milk), 
as if at the siman recital, with beautiful (hymn) performances’. 

Three times suvykti is closely associated with root hi ‘call’: 
7. 83. 9, havimahe vai vrsana suvrktibhih; 10. 41. 1, ratham... 
suvrktibhir . . . havimahe; 2. 4. 1, huvé vah sudyétmanaii 
suvrktim!...agnim. These and the preceding passages show 
well enough (in Roth’s exaggerated sense) the association of 
the ‘pious performance’ with the chiefest ‘performance of songs’. 

It is much less easy to demonstrate the ritualistic aspect of 
suvrkti. RV. 3. 3.9 is a good example: tasya vratani... vayam 
ipa bhiisema dama @ suvyktibhih, ‘let us tend in the house 
Agni’s holy rites with pious practises!’ 6.10.1, pio vo man- 
dram divyéih suvrktith prayati yajné agnim adhvaré dadhidhvam; 
8. 40. 10, téih gicita suvrktibhis (followed in the parallel stanza 





i Here Grassmann in his Translation, ‘gepriesenen’; in his Lexicon, 
‘schén gefeiert’; Ludwig (296), ‘schén bereiteten’. 
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8.40.11 by tain cicita svadhvardm); 1. 61.2, asma id u praya 
iva pra yansi bharamy aigisdia bidhe suvrkti. In the last 
passage badhe ‘I hold’, or, infinitive ‘to hold’ seems perhaps 
to point to the barhis as the god’s seat; there seems to be 
also intentional antithesis between bharamy aigisim, ‘I bring 
song of praise’, and bidhe suvrkti ‘hold with good performance’. 
The hymn 1. 61 is a veritable nest for suvrkti (stanzas 2, 3, 
4, 16); its occurrences there illustrate the double aspect of 
the word, as well as its very formulaic character. Thus 
especially in the cadences, which favor suvrkti at the end of 
11 syllable lines (cadence ~—w); suvrktibhis at the end of 
8 and 12 syllable lines (cadence ~—v ~).! 

A certain amount of light comes from a quarter not altogether 
unexpected. Geldner and Foy have labored valiantly in their 
pursuit of all the tricks and turns of the root as they seem 
to see them. Geldner, 1. c., p. 154, observes that varj in com- 
position has ‘frequently lost its fundamental meanings’. He 
discusses Apa-vrj, pra-vrj, sdia-vrj, and sva-vij. Why not the 
more common and settled pari-vrj? I miss this also in Foy’s 
treatment. In Avestan varez means ‘do’; pairi-varez ‘avoid’. 
Thus, Visparad 15. 1: daityanam rapwyanam huvarstangm 
Synopnanam huvarstangm varozai, pairi adaityanam arapwya- 
nam duzvarstanam varezai, ‘to perform lawful, well-ordered, 
pious deeds; to avoid illegal, disorderly, sinful deeds’. Cf. with 
this 8.47.5, pari no vrnajann agha durgini rathyd yatha; or 
6. 51. 16, yéna vigvah pari dviso vrnakti. I am not sure but 
what this parallel points to an etymological relationship between 
Avestan varaz und Vedic varj, notwithstanding the difference 
in the final consonants (we should expect Vedic *vrnasti etc.)? 
Be this as it may, it secures in this composition a semantic, 
if not an etymological parallel to varez. Similarly with pre- 
position & root varez means ‘get’, ‘secure’ in Yasna 45, to wit: 
tim nd st&otais nomanhd avivaresd (desiderative), ‘thou shalt 








1 For the convenience of the reader I cite the remaining occurrences 
of the word, which seem to me to be indeterminate: 1. 64. 1; 86, 9; 
2, 34. 15; 5, 45. 8; 6. 10. 6; 15. 4; 7. 8 3; 8 8 8; 96. 10; 10. 30.1; 
73. 5; TS. 2. 4. 7. 1. 

2 On interchange between I. E. palatals with gutturals see Collitz, 
Bezz. Beitr. iii, 194ff.; Joh. Schmidt. KZ. xxv. 114ff.; Wackernagel, A/t- 
indische Grammatik i, pp. 161, 225; Brugmann, Grundrif, I, pp. 54417. 
The difference between varz and vrnakti is the same as between biaesaza 
and bhisakti, or in Sanskrit itself between mugdha and midha, 
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try to secure him with songs of reverence!’ Cf. with this 
RY. 1. 33.1, anadmrnah kuvid 4 asya rayé... avarjate nah, 
‘will uninjurable (Indra) then not secure for us (some) of his 
wealth?’ (Sayana, avarjate, adhikam prapayati). 

The meaning ‘do’, or shades of that meaning, suit very 
directly the other prepositional compounds with varj, rather 
better than any other that has been assumed. Thus, para- 
varj ‘do away with’, ‘abandon’: RV. 8. 97. 7, ma na indra 
para vrnak; 8. 75. 12, ma no asmin mahadhané para vark. 
Next, dpa-varj (very simple): 10. 117. 7, yann Adhvanam dpa 
vrikte caritraih (cf. the German idiom ‘einen weg abtun’). 
Particularly to the point is anapavrjyin 4dhvanah in RV. 1. 
146. 3, in relation to Adhva anantds in 1. 113. 3. In both 
passages this is the road or the roads which the sisters Day 
and Night, one or the other must travel by divine command 
(anyinya carato devaciste). In 5, 47. 3 another dual pair, 
Heaven and Earth, similarly relieve one another in traveling 
paths which have no end (anantiasah panthah). What, we may 
ask, if not ‘not to be worked off’, does anapavrjyan mean? 
The positive to anapavrjyan Adhvanah is contained in RY. 
10. 117. 7, yann 4dhvanam 4pa vrikte caritraih. The endless 
reciprocal activity of Day and Night gives rise to another 
figure of speech in AV. 10. 7. 42, where they are said to weave 
a woof ‘which they shall never finish nor come to its end’, 
nipa vrijate nd gamato 4ntam. With another turn, AV. 3. 
12. 6, Apa vriksva catriin ‘do (drive) away the enemy’; AV. 
13. 2. 9, Apavrk tamah ‘he has driven away darkness’. 

The compound 4pi-varj always goes with kratum, ‘set one’s 
mind upon’, (quasi, ‘work one’s will upon’): 10. 120. 3, tvé 
kratum Api vrijanti vicve dvir y4d eté trir bhavanty umah, 
‘upon thee all set their mind, when (tho) twice and thrice the 
helping gods are available’; see also 10. 48. 3 (equally good), 
and cf., elliptically, 7. 31. 5, tvé Api kratur mama; see Geldner, 
Ved. Stud. i. 10, note; Oldenberg, RV. Noten, to 10. 120. 3. 
Next, sath-varj ‘get together’, ‘obtain’; Germ. ‘zusammenraffen : 
RY. 2. 12. 3, satavfk samatsu, ‘getting (booty) in battles’; 
9. 48. 2, sdtnvrktadhrsnum madam, ‘intoxicating (soma) that 
makes bold for booty’; 10. 61.17, séii y4n mitravdruna vrij 
ukthaih, ‘when I get Mitra and Varuna by means of my songs 
of praise’. Cf. Kaus. Br. Up. 2.7, sath tad vrikte. Next, ni-varj 
‘throw down’ is common, easily derivable from the idea of 
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‘work down’. Even tho it is not quite as direct as ‘lay down’ 
it furnishes a preferable start, because ‘lay’ is in any case 
not the fundamental idea of varj. E. g., ni duryona avrnai 
mrdhravacam (or °vacah) 5. 29. 10; 32. 8; prthivyai ni krivim 

. avynak 2. 17. 6. Finally, id-varj in RY. 6. 58. 2: Astra 
pusa cithirim udvirivrjat, ‘Pisan vigorously sticking out his 
easily moved goad’. 

For the history of the root’s interpretation svavfj and své- 
vrkti are very interesting. Sayana renders svavrj at 10. 38. 5 
by, svayam eva chettaram (after Nighantu; see above p. 273); 
but he blunders into something partially correct in glossing 
svavrktibih at 10. 21. 1 by, svayath krtabhir dosavarjitabhih 
stutibhih. The Pet. Lexs. render by ‘sich aneignend’, and ‘an- 
eignung’. This reflects the meaning of the root in the middle 
in the sense of ‘obtain’, very frequent in the Brahmanas and 
Sitras (see below, p. 286). That Roth was willing to separate 
so completely vrkti in svaé-vrkti from vrkti in su-vrkti (his suv- 
rkti) is one of the curiosa in the history of Vedic interpretation. 
Grassmann adopts Roth’s rendering for sva-vfj, ‘in seine ge- 
walt bringend, an sich reifend’, but his experiences with the 
root elsewhere induce him to give sva-vrkti its due by, ‘eigene 
darreichung (an lied und opfer)’; cf. his article su-vrkti.1 Lud- 
wig (1023) renders svavrj in 10. 38. 5 by ‘einer selbst sich 
rettend’, but (425) své-vrkti in 10. 21.1 by ‘eigene zuriistung’. 
Geldner, Ved. Stud. I. 154 deals with svavfj regardless of 
svavrkti; he imports too much into the word when (with a 
view to the vihava, ‘rival call’) he renders svavrj ‘einer der 
sich hat einfangen lassen’; this could not possibly be harmo- 
nized with sva-vrkti. Foy, KZ. xxvi. 245 treats svavrkti (with- 
out regard to sva-vrj) as ‘mit zuriicksetzung der eigenen person’, 
But on p. 253 he renders svavfj as ‘selbsttitig’, and thus 
joins me for the first and only time among all interpreters in 
a clear statement that the verb var} means ‘perform’. I can 
not see any way of connecting the two words except by taking 
sva-vrkti in the now established sense ‘by own (pious) work’: 
RY. 10. 21. 1, agnitn n& svavrktibhir hétarazi tva vrnimahe, 
yajhaya stirndbarhise, ‘as is suitable for Agni, we choose thee 
with our (pious) work as Hotar for the sacrifice with the 





1 Perhaps he notes, as I do, that the verse in question, RV. 10. 21.1 
contains the word barhis (stirnabarhise). 
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barhis spread’. The parallelism between svavrktibhir and 
stirnabarhise is unmistakable. Hence sva-vfj in 10. 38. 5 does 
not mean ‘der an sich reift’, nor ‘der sich hat einfangen lassen’, 
but, ‘he who does for himself’. It is parallel to common Indra 
epithets like sva-tavas, svi- ksatra, sit-pati, sv4-pati, and svardj. 
With svav/jam tvirhn cucrava cf. turns like, ékarh nui tva sét- 
patin piiicajanyam ... crnomi, RV. 5. 12. 11; or, yuvam in- 
dragni tavdstamd cucrava, 1. 109. 5. I particularly invite the 
reader to make any adjustment between sva-vfj and sva-vrkti 
which will elude the idea of ‘work’ as their common con- 
stituent. 

At this stage we return to the simple root varj (without 
prefixes). We have found it hitherto in the sense ‘work’, ‘do’, 
‘practice’ in the sense of the Rishis, ‘practice hymns and ritual 
performance’. As regard the doing of ritual performance, the 
practice of doing the barhis has obtained a special hold on 
the word. Now the ‘done’ barhis lies in order, in line, in a 
row. This is certainly employed as a figure of speech for 
‘laying out’ or ‘destroying’ in RV. 1. 63. 7: 


tviin ha tyad indra saépta yidhyan 
puro vajrin purukitsaya dardah, 
barhir n& yAt sudise vftha vark, 


‘Thou, O Indra with thy vajra (club) hast destroyed the seven 
castles, battling for Purukutsa, when like barhis easily (or, 
quickly, vftha) thou didst do them for Sudas,’ That ‘do them’ 
is in effect. here ‘fell them’ must not be used to argue that 
varj means primarily ‘lay’: it simply happens that performing 
the barhis act is inseparable from laying it on the ground. 
Foy, KZ. xxvi. 242, note 1, prettily draws attention to the 
fact that the barhis comparison occurs also with another verb 
for ‘destroy’ namely ni cig&ti, RV. 7. 18. 11. 

The same figure of speech implying the comparison with 
barhis is very certainly present in RV. 6. 18. 8, vrnak piprurm 
cimbaram cisnam indrah, and in RV. 6. 26. 3, tvam kutsaya 
cusnama dacgise vark. I prefer this to regarding var} here as 
detached from ni varj which occurs in similar connections (see 
above); or as in a totally primary sense ‘to do one’ (slang), 
that is, ‘to destroy’. 

I have reserved one instance of varj with barhis in the 
same verse because it shows perhaps better than other case 
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how difficult it is to operate with other assumptions than ours. 
RV. 1. 142. 51 reads: 


strnaniso yatasruco barhir yajiié svadhvaré, 
vrnjé devavyacastamam indraya ¢irma saprathah. 


Geldner, Ved. Stud. i. 152, claims that varj with barhis is 
synonymous with star with barhis. In a general way that is 
true, of course, but this passage shows after all that var) adds 
to or refines the thought. On the other hand Foy, KZ. xxvi. 
244, who is well aware of the special kinship that exists 
between varj and barhis, disassociates them here, makes vriijé 
govern Indra understood, and that in the sense of ‘abfangen’.? 
The verse is quite clear: ‘(Priests) holding forth the sacrificial 
ladle, spreading the barhis at the well-arranged sacrifice, 
there is prepared most ample reception for the gods, broad 
shelter for Indra.’ I take vriijé as = passive 3d sing., with 
Ludwig (773); cf. 1. 83. 6; 10. 110. 4; the dubious parsing 
of vrijé does not in the least interfere with its lexical sense. 

I have said before that uncompounded varj is moribund in 
the Mantras. Outside of the sphere of the barhis there are 
indeed surprisingly few cases. Now the fundamental meaning 
of the root under any reasonable assumption is so general as 
to preclude precise definition. In AV. 12. 5.18 the Brahman’s 
cow when witheld (brahmagavi) performs all sorts of injuries 
by means of her bodily actions: ‘she is a thunderbolt when 
she runs; razor-edged when she looks’. In st. 22 she is total 
destruction, kérndu varivarjéyanti. Whitney translates, ‘when 
twisting about her ears’; Henry, p. 211, ‘when she shakes her 
ears’. Neither of these renderings have any basis in the 
lexicology of varj: ‘vigorously working her ears’ would do just 
as well. Again at 7. 24. 4 Roth and others‘ take varivyjat 
as ‘turning in’, The passage reads: varivrjat sthavirebhih (sc. 
Acvaih) suciprasmé dadhad vfsanath gismam indra ‘turning in 














1 This is a barhis apri; it is well to read the others of the same kind 
in the RV.: 1. 13. 5; 188. 4; 2.3.4; 3.4.4; 5.5.4; 7.2.4; 9.5. 4; 
10. 70. 4; 110. 4. Especially 7. 2. 4, and 10. 110. 4, both of which show 
varj like the present stanza. 

2 This is Geldner’s initial meaning of the root. 

3 Cf. Oldenberg, RV. Noten to 1. 142.5. More convenient would be to 
take vriijé as third plur. = vriijate, on the analogy perhaps of cére: ¢érate, 
and duhré: duhrate (Whitney, Skt. Gr. §§ 629, 935). 

4 See Oldenberg, RV. Notes. 
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with his strong (bay horses)’ etc. I miss the intensive feature 
of the word; Ludwig (576), ‘ausholend (mit der waffe) in ver- 
ein mit den starken’; Sadyana, catriin bhrgaim hiisan. I could 
conveniently make use of Sayana for my proposition, but his is 
a guess like any other guess. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that sthavirebhih may refer to vajaih (6. 1. 11; 37. 5), 
and that vaja and ¢isma are companions in 4. 22. 3; 6. 32. 4, 
which makes it more probable that sthavirebhih in our stanza 
also refers to vajaih. In that case varivrjat may mean ‘acting 
mightily’, something like pra vajebhis tirata in 7. 57. 5, vajebhir 
jigyuh in 8. 19. 18; ksdyan vajaih in 3. 25. 3. RY. 4. 7. 10: 
yid asya vato anuvati cocih, vrnakti tigmim atasésu jihvam. 
Ludwig (334), ‘schlingt seine scharfe zunge er um das reisig’; 
Grassmann, ‘er streckt die spitze zunge in das buschwerk’; 
Oldenberg, SBE. xlvi. 344, ‘he turns his sharp tongue among 
the dry brushwood’; Geldner (p. 152), ‘dann klappt er seine 
zunge um in den hdlzern’; Foy (p. 242), ‘dann legt er seine 
spitze zunge in den hélzern nieder’. All renderings are of 
the general sort—‘work his tongue into’ would be just as 
good—except Geldner’s who visualizes keenly, but whence does 
he get his ‘umklappen’, considering that he has nothing like 
it in the list of the meanings which he unfolds for var} on the 
same page? In RY. 8. 79. 5 occurs the locution, vavrjyus 
tfsyatah kimam. Grassmann, ‘die begierde des durstigen 
stillen’; Ludwig, ‘mégen sie des durstenden begierde erfiillen 
(beseitigen)’. Geldner, ibid., p. 144, ‘mégen sie das verlangen 
des durstigen (Indra) einfangen (!)’, namely that he may quench 
his thirst with them; Foy, ibid., p. 244, ‘mégen sie das ver- 
langen des durstigen (Indra) hemmen’. But why not, ‘may 
they work the desire of the thirsty .one’, that is satisfy him? 
Cf. locutions like RV. 3.50.1: isya havis tanvah kimam rdhyah, 
‘may the havis satisfy the craving of his (Indra’s) body’; or, 
RV. 10. 106.11: 4 bhitanco acvinoh kimam aprah, ‘Bhitaica 
has satisfied the craving of the Agvins’. Ludwig’s ‘erfiillen’ 
shows that he had 4 pr in mind. In any case most of the 
renderings just given are under the influence of ‘turn’, ‘twist’, 
the assumed start values of the lexicons, now generally dis- 
credited. 

As regards the later uses of the root, pra-varj, ‘to put a pot 
on the fire’ (already RV. 5. 30. 15), and Adhi-varj ‘to put over 
the fire’ occasion no difficulty. The chief use of the simple 
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root in later times is in the Brahmanas. There the middle 
is used in the sense of ‘appropriate something (accusative), 
usually but not always belonging to somebody else (genitive)’. 
The appropriation is, of course, advantageous to him that 
appropriates. Thus TB. 1. 5. 6. 4: vaigvadevena caturo maso 
’vrnjata indrarajanah, ‘(the gods) whose king is Indra through 
the vaigvadeva-sacrifice appropriated the four months’. TS. 
3. 1. 7. 3: sa etaj jamadagnir vihavyam apacyat, tena vai sa 
vasisthasyendriyam viryam avrikta, ‘Jamadagni saw this vihavya 
(rival call) hymn; by its means he appropriated the strength 
and manhood of Vasistha’. This use begins in a single in- 
stance in RY. 8. 76. 1: ima ni mayinarh huva indram icanam 
6jasa, maritvantarh nA vrijase, ‘I call Indra and the Maruts 
to secure them’? It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
idea of ‘appropriate for one’s self’, ‘secure for one’s self’ may 
be derived from ‘work for one’s self’. 

I would expressly ask the reader to weigh critically the 
instances of the simple root outside of its occurrences with 
barhis. In the sphere in which suvrkti is central there is no 
escape from the meaning ‘work’, ‘perform’. But the reader 
should not forget that after this my interpretations are teleo- 
logical, and that the idea of ‘work’ is immensely plastic. 
Among the prefixed forms pari varj: pairi varez is also very 
significant. But outside of these materials there are often 
other imaginable starting points. A careful perusal of earlier 
suggestions shows this, as well as the almost incredible diver- 
gence of the interpreters’ mental operations. There may be 
other roots varj at the bottom of the variegated connections 
in which their forms occur. Comparative Etymology has brought 
in Lat. vergo and urgeo; Greek épyw, parBds, and péuBopa; 
Goth. vairpan and vraiks; Middle High German renken; and 
many words of other languages, some one or other of which 
may be to the point. On the other hand the connection of 
some occurrences with the idea of work has flitted across the 
stage, as I found in the course of this investigation after 





1 See Pet. Lexs.; Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, iv. 250ff.; Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 252. 

2 Ludwig (614) renders na vriijase by ‘um ihn nicht mir zu entfremden’; 
in his commentary, ‘ihn ganz gewif zu gewinnen, zu eigen zu machen’; 
Grassmann, ‘er weiche nicht’; Geldner, ibid. p, 144, ‘dab er sich nicht 
(von andern) abfangen lasse’; Foy, ibid. p. 244, ‘um ihn abzufangen’. 
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proceeding with my own idea. J. Darmestetter, Ormazd et 
Ahriman, p. 10, thought of the connection of suvrkti with 
Avestan hvarsta ‘well performed’. Roth, in the article cited 
at the beginning of this paper, mentions that some scholars 
prior to him had connected suvrkti with épyov. Hillebrandt, 
in his Vedachrestomathie, assumes that vrjéna in 7. 61. 4 and 
elsewhere means ‘activity’, being connected with Avestan varoz. 
Foy, ibid. p. 253, takes svavrj as ‘selbsttitig’, and ibid. p. 247 
connects other cases of vrjina = Avestan verezéna ‘yeomanry’, 
from the same roots. Cf. also Collitz, Bezz. Beitr. iii, p. 196; 
Oldenberg, Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1890 (nr. 10), p. 415. 

There is one derivation from a root varj in Sanskrit which 
may be easily and safely picked out of the list of its derivatives, 
namely tirj and related words. There is a certain misapprehension 
concerning the word, existing by the side of a perfectly sound 
conception of it. The misapprehension consists in associating 
it primarily with the idea of ‘strength’, ‘act of strengthening’, 
and consequent etymologies. From Pet. Lex. and Grassmann 
on the word has been connected with dépydw ‘swell’ (irja, 
‘kraftfiille’ = opyj ‘passion’, ‘wrath’ = Old Irish ferg, fere, 
‘wrath’).! This etymology strikes neither the average nor the 
fundamental idea of the word, as any lexical treatment of irj 
must show. The word means ‘food’; it represents the act of 
‘eating’; anything like ‘strength’, or ‘manifestation of strength’ 
is clearly secondary in the lexicology of the word. 

In general the word is associated with words for ‘eat’ and 
‘drink’: pinv, duh, ars, ksar; pitu, payas, pivas, and ghrta. But 
we must trust most its constant association with payas, in the 
form irjas- which comes from a later time. This stem irjas- 
is a formal imitation of payas? with which it runs parallel to 
such an extent as to have settled finally into a close formulaic 
companionship: irjasvantah payasvantah AV. 7. 60. 2; HG. 1. 
29. 1; airjasvati payasvati AV. 9. 3. 16; AQ. 1. 9. 1; QC. 1. 14. 5; 
iirjasvati ca payasvati ca MS. 4. 13.9: 212.3; TB. 3. 5. 10. 2; 
QB. 1. 9. 1. 7; CQ. 8. 19. 1; airjasvati casi payasvati ca VS. 1. 27; 
QB. 1. 2. 5. 11; irjasvati ca me payasvati cadidhi TB. 3. 7. 6. 6; 
ApG. 4. 6. 2; irjasvatyah payasvatyah Nighantu 1.13, The 


1 See Brugmann, Grundrif [?, pp. 474, 554, 690. 

2 Congeneric assimilations of this sort have produced sahantama, to 
match vrtrahantama; and séhuri after taturi. 
20 JAOS 35 
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meaning of irj is brought out most clearly in irjad, ‘eating 
food’ (Nirukta 3. 8=annada). The Nighantu 2.7 and Kautsavya 
881 list irk among the anna-namani; cf. AB. 8. 8. 5. 

Grassmann in his Lexicon, but not in his Translation, once 
thought that vrjana in the refrain RV. 1. 165. 15¢ff, vidyAmesdi 
vrjanam jiradanum, was an equivalent of irj. I believe that 
the Nighantu’s (2. 9) inclusion of this word among the words 
‘strength’ (balandmani) is based upon the same belief. But 
the expression iso vrjanesu in 7. 99.6 is of itself sufficient to 
show that vrjina is not parallel to is, but is something which 
may contain is ‘strength’; cf. most recently Foy, KZ. xxxiv. 248. 

If I were better acquainted with the prehistory of Lithuanian 
valgyti I should derive irj and valgyti from an I. E. root yelg 
or yelz ‘eat’. 








1 By the way, the item in Kautsavya 115 (Bolling and von Negelein, 
p. 315, top) for which the MSS. have dhruvadraksam, dhuvadraksam, and 
dhruvaiksam is surely dhruvarksam, ‘the polar and the bear’, an interest- 
ing dvandva otherwise unknown to the literature. 

















Grammatical Notes on the Isinai language (Philippines).— 
By Carxos Everett Conant, Professor in the University 
of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


1. Of the many minor idioms of the Philippine Islands that 
ar rapidly becoming extinct owing to the encroachment of their 
stronger neighbors, the Isinai, also cald Inmeas, is one of the 
least known. It is spoken only in three mountain towns, 
Aritau (Aritao), Bambang, and Dupax, in the old province of 
Nueva Vizcaya, central North Luzén, by a people resembling 
the Igorots of the adjoining province of Benguet. 


2. Bibliografy. 


Rocamora, Fr. Francisco, Catecismo de la Doctrina Cristiana 
en la lengua de Isinay 6 Inmeas, corregido, aiadido y redactado 
en mejor forma del antiguo manuscrito. Manila, Imprenta de 
Santo Tomas, 1876, 176 pages. 

This catechism is a reprint of an earlier edition whose date 
is not known, but supposed by Dr. Pardo de Tavera to hav 
been between 1830 and 1840, at which time Padre Rocamora 
(d. 1851) was vicar of Dupax. 

Conant, C. E., Isinai-English Word List (MS) compiled from 
the foregoing at Baguio, Benguet, P. I., 1907. 


3. The Indonesian vowels in Isinai. 


Indonesian a, i, and uw regularly remain unchanged in Isinai, 
e. g., ama ‘father’, ina ‘mother’, pitu ‘seven’, buna ‘fruit’. The 
indifferent vowel, pepet, regularly becomes 0, e. g., opat (IN 
épat) ‘four’, onom (IN éném) ‘six’, anon (Tagalog kanin, Bisaya 
kan’on) ‘food’. But an unaccented pepet vowel of the root 
word is lost when a formativ element is added, e. g., Isn. 
napnu (IN na-pénu) ‘full’, ’atlunar (= ’a-tlu-n-ar to LN katélu) 
‘the third’, Isn. *anomnar (= ’a-nom-n-ar to IN ka-éném) ‘the 
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sixth’. In the last two examples the final syllable -ar is the 
postpositiv definit article (see 7), and the -n- connecting it 
with the root is taken by analogy from maunar (= ma-una-ar, 
ef, Tagalog nauna, Bisaya nahauna) ‘first’, where it is radical. 

Any unaccented penultimate vowel of a dissyllabic root is 
regularly lost before y (<1E / by palatalization, see 4), after 
which process the y tends to vocalization, becoming 2 or e, 
e. g, Isn. tiw (IN télw) ‘three’, Isn. wee (IN walw) ‘eight’, Isn. 
piu (IN pulu) ‘ten’. 


4. Indonesian consonants in Isinai. 


With the exception of the changes about to be indicated, 
Indonesian consonants remain unchanged in I[sinai. 

Indonesian k regularly appears as hamza, e. g., Isn. *anon 
(Tag. kanin, Bis. kan’on), ‘food’, Isn. ana (IN anak) ‘son, 
daughter, young’, Isn. a (IN ka) ‘thou’, Isn. @ (IN ak) ‘1’, 
Isn. levi (Tag. Bis. lalaki) ‘male’. But k appears in a few 
sporadic examples, like kasalanan ‘sinner’, doutless borrowings 
from neighboring languages. In Arabic loan words both the 
k sounds, / and .3, become a strong aspirate in Isinai, e. g., 
Isn. ohom (Ar. and Malay eX») ‘judge’, Isn. alah (Ar. 3s, 
Malay 5!) ‘arak, wine’. 

Original 1, when intervocalic and folloed by a tonic vowel, 
is palatalized, passing on to y (l>ly>~y), which, after Joss 
of the preceding atonic vowel, tends to vocalize, becoming 7 
or close e, and uniting with the folloing vowel to form a 
difthong, e. g., Isn. tia (IN téli) ‘three’, Isn. weu (IN wali) 
‘eight’, Isn. piu (IN pul) ‘ten’, Isn. Zea’t (Tag. Bis. lalaki) 
‘male’, This change of / to y by palatalization folloed by 
delingualization may be observd in the most diverse fields 
of speech evolution. Within Austronesian territory it is seen 
in the Palau language (Caroline Islands), where every | becomes 
y with subsequent partial or total vocalization to i or close 
e, e. g, Palau im (IN lima > lyim > yim > iim > im) ‘five’, 
Palau biel (IN bulan > bulyel > buyel > biel) ‘moon’'. 
For the Indo-European family, compare the 1 (Ul) mowillée in 
French, and the change of Latin ll to Spanish Jl, which is 
preservd in Castilian, but has become y dialectically in Spain 





1 For further examples in Palau, see Conant, Notes on the Phonology 
of the Palau Language, JAOS, vol. 35, part i. 
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and in Spanish America, e. g., Lat. caballum > Span. caballo > 
dial. cabayo. The same change occurs in certain of the Finno- 
Ugrian languages !. 

Isinai preservd the original / unchanged except under the 
conditions above stated, e. g. Isn. lima ‘five’, tulid (Tag. Bis. 
tul’id) ‘straight’. 


5. The RGH law. 


The Indonesian RGH consonant appears in Isinai as g 
initially, as a guttural spirant 5 or y medially (the Spanish 
orthografy employing g or j interchangeably), and is lost in 
final position, e. g., Isn. (Span. orthog.) gaijaya (Bikol gayagdya, 
Ngaju “Dayak hathai) ‘rejoice, exult’; Isn. dagat (Tag. Bis. 
digat, Pampanga dayat, Ida’an [Borneo] rahat) ‘sea’; Isn. 
done (Bis. duiug, Tag. dinig, Mal. denar) ‘hear’. 


6. The RLD law. 


The RLD consonant appears as d initially, as r medially, 
and as d or (much more commonly) r finally, e. g., Isn. dua 
‘two’, but *arwanar ‘the second’, danwm (IN ranum, lanum, 
danum) ‘water’; Isn. tulid or tulir (Tag. Bis. tul'id) ‘straight’; 
Isn. bayar (Bis. etc. bayad) ‘pay’. 


7. The Isinai postpositiv article. 


The most striking fenomenon in Isinai speech is its treatment 
of the definit article. Its forms ar ar, ardari and war. Of 
these, ar is both prepositiv and postpositiv, ardari postpositiv 
only, and war prepositiv only. Al words requiring the definit 
article take a postpositiv, ar for the singular and ardari for 
the plural, e. g., tahu ‘man (homo)’, tahuar ‘the man’; tahuardari 
‘the men’. A prepositiv, ar or war, accompanies the post- 
positiv under the folloing syntactic conditicns: War is used 
when the word stands in the relation of subject of a copulativ 
verb, and ar when it stands in the relation of predicate. The 
folloing example wil illustrate both cases: War Espiritu 
Santoar ot ar atlunar personas ‘the Holy Ghost is the third 
person’, Ar and war ar used for singular and plural alike, 
e. g., ar (or war) bubayardari ‘the women’, but, as explained 





1 See Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig 1910, p. 43. 
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above, they must always be accompanied by the postpositiv 
article. Under al other syntactic conditions, the postpositiv 
article only is used, e. g., namalsat biopar on pioar ‘made the 
heven and the erth’, inan di Diosar ‘mother of God’, bendita 
at babayardarin lom’an ‘blessed among al women’. A noun 
and its dependent genitiv ar considerd as a unit in the treatment 
of the article, the postpositiv being appended to the last word 
of the group, and the prepositiv, if it be required, being placed 
befor the group, e. g., benditar (<bendita+ ar) buian di putumar 
(<putu+m-+ar) ‘blessed (is) the fruit of thy womb’ (lit. the 
fruit of womb-thy the). 

The postposition of the article is a well-known linguistic 
fenomenon. Examples of it elsewhere in Indonesia ar the 
Sangir and Bugis -e, as in Sang. asu-e, Bugis asu-w-e ‘the 
dog’ 1, 

For Indo-European compare Old Norse and Mod. Norwegian 
land-et ‘the land’ where, however, the article is also prepositiv 
when used with a qualifying adjectiv, e.g. ON et storra land, 
Norw. det store land ‘the great land’. Moreover ON furnishes 
sporadic examples of the double article in striking analogy to 
the Isinai usage, e. g, ON en litla 6-en ‘the little river’, en 
ofre his-en ‘the upper house, i. e., story’, enn pripe mapr-enn 
‘the third man’. With the last example compare Isn. ar 
atlun-ar tahu ‘the third man’, where, however, the postpositiv 
article is appended to the adjectiv insted of to the noun as 
in ON. The definit article is postpositiv in Bulgarian, e. g., 
ayma-ta ‘the word’. 


8. Conclusion. 


This brief study of a few characteristics of a primitiv and 
moribund idiom spoken in the North Luzén mountains givs 
us further evidence of the independent development of identical 
fonologic and syntactic processes in widely diverse linguistic 
territories. 








1 See Brandstetter, Sprachvergl. Charakterbild eines Indon. Idiomes, 
Lucerne 1911, p. 57, and Der Artikel des Indonesischen, Lucerne 1913, 
section 22 et passim. 

2 See Heusler, Altisiiindisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg 1913, p. 142. 

















Deccan Parallels to the Burj-Namah. — By Dr. Viccast 
Dinsuaw, Mahaboobnagar, India. 


Recently Dr. Louis H. Gray very kindly sent me a reprint 
from this Journal (Vol. 33, pp. 281-294), in which the section 
on Parsi-Persian omen calendars interested me very greatly, 
because in it I saw a very close parallel to the stanzas consulted 
by the Muhammadans here in the Deccan, when they see the 
new moon. On comparing these with the Burj-Namah, I find 
that out of the twelve omens mentioned in these Deccan stanzas 
about eight agree with those of the Burj-Namah. I will, 
however, first quote these Deccan stanzas, and show their 
parallelism. 


AT pio asl — eer p53 eye tle 

BS de sl eo ST — oly ew 
east > ore srk — ome 5 ole she 
pew BLS cles — ope Ge ep te 
Piz dale Sly — FS plas 5? pyres 

PB Qe So dred — SoS iy eral 


TRANSLATION. 


(In the) month (of) Muharram look on gold, in Safar look 
on a mirror, 

(In) the (first) Rabi‘ look on the running waters, in the last 
(Rabi‘) look on.a lamb, oh! thou the moon-faced!: 

(In) the first Jumada look on silver, look on an old man 
in the last (i.e. the second Jumada). 





1 If in this line we read sle for &, we may translate, ‘in the last 
Rabi’ month, o (friend) look on a lamb’. 
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In Rajab look on the Koran, (in) Sha‘ban look on the green 
(lit. greener) grass. 

Look on the scimitar in Ramadan, in Shawwal look on a 
green (lit. greener) robe. 

(In) Dhu-l-Ka‘da look on a young lad, (in) Dhu-l-Hijja (look 
on) a fair maid (lit. a fairer daughter). 


PARALLELISM. 


mn lg =~ SUI ok» 

wlypT — Kies = ole! — od! any 
Ar) — olipe = AI — ro 

3 — et =) — y= 

eae — eh = 8 — ol olor 

9S coere — 9)? = B95 Gey — eraid 
9 ext — el gee 


szpg9e! LI ay 
Bia — Kine = trw — olas 


These stanzas are believed in, and acted upon, by the 
Muhammadans of Persian descent and by pure Persians; other 
Muhammadans, such as the Arabs and the descendants of the 
Turks, who are also plentiful here, neither believe in them 
nor go by them; indeed, some of the latter think it against 
Islam to do so. It is true that the Hindus, too, have a 
superstition as to what articles or things are auspicious to look 
upon after seeing the new moon, but these are quite different 
to the Burj-Namah and the Deccan stanzas, and do not vary 
month by month as in them. 

These facts show that the Burj-Namah has not originated from 
India, and that the Deccan stanzas have followed the Burj- 
Namah. Moreover, one cannot but feel convinced that Gray 
is right when he says that these Parsi-Persian calendar omens 
were incorporated into Zoroastrianism from the Babylonians. 
To my mind these omens were believed in by the Zoroastrians 
at the time of the Arab conquest; these and other superstitions 
formed part and parcel of their lives and were so firmly rooted 
in their hearts that even Muhammadanism was not able to 
eradicate them; the beliefs were cherished by the Persians 
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even after they had left the faith of their ancestors and had 
adopted that of Islam. On the other hand, the Arabs of that 
time never cared for them at all, being directly trained by 
their Prophet to believe in but One Power guiding the destiny 
of men. Again, the early history of the rise of Islam does 
not produce any proofs of the prevalence of any such super- 
stitions; there was then only cheerful obedience to the will of 
Allah. It is only after the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
that we see these superstitions, because, as is well known, the 
Persians adopted the faith of Islam only outwardly, and in 
their heart of hearts they ever cherished a tender regard for 
the religion and customs of their ancestors. 

The strongest proof, to my mind, is that had these beliefs 
been prevalent amongst the Arabs before the conquest of 
Persia, the present-day Arabs ought to have it still with them 
(which, as I have said above, is not the case); it is the exclusive 
belief of the Persian-Muhammadans or their descendants in 
the Deccan. 

As I have said in my book, The Date and Country of 
Zarathushtra (Hyderabad, 1912), it is not the Semites alone 
(Babylonians) who tried to influence the Iranian mind. Long 
before the advent of the Semites one branch of the Iranians 
whom I have styled the Kyanians and who separated early 
from their brethren, the Medo-Persians, had arrived at the 
lands round about Urumiah and Van, by quite a separate 
route, ages before the other two. This branch lived in these 
parts, struggling with the inhabitants, the Hittites and the 
Sumero-Accadians, whom the Iranians included under the 
common appellation of “Turanians” because of a similar form 
of faith. Traces of this struggle are plentiful in the Yashts; 
a history unfortunately believed to be legendary, but which, 
I hope, will prove to be true if further excavations are carried 
out by experts round about Takht-i-Sulaiman, which was the 
rallying point, or rather, the haven of refuge for the kings 
of Iran in times of trouble and when hotly pursued by 
enemies. 

Leaving aside the history of the Yashts, we find vivid earlier 
pictures of this struggle in the Gathas of Zarathushtra, because, 
as I have said in my book already mentioned, the deities of 
the Sumero-Accadians (Ishmu and Akkimu) are found under 
an evil aspect in the Gathas as Aéshma and Akoman; and 
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the only form of worship at this period — the worship of the 
evil spirits alone! (with the object of keeping them in good 
humor) — is vehemently denounced by Zarathushtra because 
he saw some of his tribes (the Kavis, Karpans, and the Usigs) 
adopting through fear this worship. 

In conclusion, I would draw attention to the fact that this 
part of India (Deccan) is now what western Asia was in an- 
cient times, a congery of nations, who have in most cases 
preserved the traditions of their ancestors intact. This region is, 
therefore, peculiarly important for tracing the origin of ancient 
traditions, etc., and I shall be only too glad to help scholars 
who may be in doubt as to the origin of any such. 





1 I say alone, because the Sumero-Accadians know nothing about the 
Benign Spirit or Spirits, this latter conception having originated with 
the Semites and Aryans, 
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Contributions to the History of Greek Philosophy in the 
Orient, Syriac Texts, IV: A Syriac Version of the 
Aoyos Kxearawdys wept ~buxiis mpos Tariavov of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus.—Edited by Giuseppe Furuant, Ph. D., 
London. 


One of the manuscripts of chief importance for the history of 
Greek philosophy among the Syrians is the Add. 14,658 of the 
British Museum.’ It contains the following tracts of philosoph- 
ical contents. 

(1) A work of the archiater Sergius of Rasain on the Cate- 
gories of Aristotle (f. 1°—61*). It is not a work on Logic in 
general, as has been stated by Renan,” Wright,’ and lastly repeated 
by Anton Baumstark.* As book I. of the tract is completely 
wanting and in the subscription the title is not repeated we 
are not able to say what was really the title Sergius had given 
it. As it is not—as already stated—a work on Logic in general, 
but only on a small part of it, the Categories, the title cannot 
have been {Lad x0) laadeo. It is therefore not identical with 
the {LeSx0) leade cited by Ebedjesu in his Catalogue.° 
Besides that it must be emphatically denied that Ebedjesu cites 
here the title of a work of Sergius. He means only to say that 
Sergius has written some tracts on logical subjects, some v7o- 








1 William Wright: Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, acquired since the year 1838, [London] 1870, 1154—1160. 

2 Lettre & M. Reinaud, sur quelques manuscrits syriaques du Musée 
Britannique contenant des traductions dauteurs grecs profanes et des 
traités philosophiques, Journal Asiatique, Avril 1852, p. 320; C'est sans 
doute le traité qu’ Ebedjesu, dans son catalogue, désigne sous le titre de 
{eddse, Laace, Commentaires sur la Dialectique. 

31. ¢. p. 1154. 

4 Baumstark: Aristoteles bei den Syrern vom V—VIII. Jahrhundert. 
Syrisch-arabische Biographicen des Aristoteles. Syrische Commentare 
zur eicaywy) des Porphyrios, Erster Band, Leipzig 1900, p. 160. 

5 Assemani: Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. III, pars 1, p. 87. 
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uvijuata Aoyiuwa, We have the same work in an abridged re- 
cension in the manuscript Petermann 9* of the Kénigliche 
Bibliothek at Berlin.? Here the title runs pasoly {psohso ool 
Maia ho Sa Lusa.} w0,f.03} on -o.. I think there 
is no reason to doubt that the tract Joams.9 mdfafoils 
of the manuscript of the British Museum bore the same title. 

(2) A Syriac version of the eéraywyy of Porphyry (f. 61°—75*).° 
It has been published by A. Freimann from the Berlin Manu- 
script Petermann 9,* Part of it is preserved also in the Add. 
14, 618. In a Syriac manuscript of the Vatican and in one of 
the Bibliothéque nationale there is another version of the etoa- 
yoy? due to Athanasius II. of Balad. 

(3) A dtaipeors of Leol (ovcia). It occurs in nearly all the 
Syriac manuscripts of philosophical content. 

(4) A Syriac version of the caryyopia of Aristotle. Renan 
and Wright thought that it is due probably to Sergius of 
Ras‘ain.° R.Gottheil has given in the introduction to his edition 
of the translation of the Categories made by George, Bishop 
of the Arabic tribes (Hebraica, [X, 166—175), a general survey 
of the Syriac versions of this Aristotelian work. This version 
is by Sergius of Ras‘ain.° 

(5) A grammatical tract, which has lost its real title, as in- 
dicate the two words now prefixed to it: Leams.2 [dsaw. It 
does not go over the same ground as the zepi épunveias of 
Aristotle,” but is wholly grammatical in its content. Only at 
the beginning it starts from the concept of Aeyos as laid down 
in the epi épunvetas (f. 92*—94*). I am not able to say whether 
Sergius is the author of it or not, but I would rather incline to 
the second part of the alternative. 





1 The publications concerning the philosophical works of this MS have 
been cited by me in Contributi alla storia della filosofia greca in Oriente, 
testi siriaci, I. Rendiconti della Reale Accademia dei Lincei, classe di 
scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, vol. XXIII, pp. 154—159. 

2 Die Handschriftenverzeichnisse der Kiniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
XXIII. Band, Verzeichnis der syrischen Handschriften von Eduard Sa- 
chau, Berlin 1899, Abt. 1, 327. 

3 Wright 1. c. 1156. 

4 A. Freimann: Die Isagoge des Porphyrius in der syrischen Uber- 
setzung, Berlin 1897. 

5 Wright 1. c. 1156. 

6 Wright: A short History of Syriac Literature, London 1894, p, 91,n.2. 

7 Renan, Journal Asiatique 1. c. 330, 
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(6) A tract beginning with the words AXL .bpul bere ool 
» ++ ease qui. Renan and Wright thought it treats about 
matters contained in the epi épuyveias.* I have examined it, 
but I cannot confirm their statement. It is a fragment of a 
work which deals with the Analytica Priora and gives a de- 
scription of the syllogisms. It is not identical with the treatise 
“on the Syllogisms in the Analytica (Priora)” of Aristotle by 
Severus Sabocht preserved in the Add. 17, 156. 

(7) A treatise by Sergius of Ras‘ain on the Causes of the 
Universe, No roy ohSASS “Sa. It gives the chief ideas of 
the Aristotelian rept ovpavoi (f. 99°—107°). 

(7) A Syriac version of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise 
wept Koopou mpos ‘Adé~avdpov made by Sergius, published 
by A. de Lagarde in Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiae-Londinii 1858, 
pp. 134—158, This translation has been analysed by Victor 
Ryssel in Uber den textkritischen Werth der syrischen Uber- 
setzungen griechischer Klassiker, I. Teil, Leipzig 1880, p. 5 —48. 

(9) A tract on the Soul, ascribed to Aristotle: {sofso 
Jass Say woAAon.ily, Wright says that it is not the well- 
known treatise zepi \yvyic, but a wholly different work con- 
sisting of five short sections.* But it has nothing to do with 
Aristotle, it is a Syriac version of the Novos xeadawdns epi 
wbuxiis pos Tariavov by Gregory Thaumaturgus (f. 122*—124"). 

(10) A thospamlo lajlo Jona Sx f{ysolso by Sergius (f. 124” 
—129*), 

(11) The well-known {Lodhly [esasasy Joho by Bar-daisin 
(f, 129*—141°). 

(12) Sergius of Rasain on the influence of the moon; it is 
an abridgment of Galenos epi kpiciuwv juepov. It has been 
edited by Eduard Sachau on p. lo—,a0 of the Inedita Syriaca, 
Wien 1870. 

(13) On the motion of the sun, by the same author, published 
also by Sachau, 1. c. p. oao—eaao. 

(14) The names of the Signs of the Zodiac, according to the 
school of Bar-daisan (f. 149°), published by Sachau, 1. c. 
p. ano. 





1 Renan, Journal Asiatique |. c. 330 and Wright, 1. c. p. 1156. 

2 Wright, 1. c. p. 1162. 

3 See also Renan, Journal Asiatique 1. c. p. 330—332, and De philosophia 
peripatetica apud Syros commentatio historica, Parisiis 1852, p. 28. 
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(15) A dialogue on the Soul entitled wa.fjzoam, edited by 
de Lagarde in the Analecta Syriaca, p. 158—167 (f. 150°—155"). 

(18) Sayings by Menander, published by Land in Anecdota 
Syriaca, t. I., p. 64. Anton Baumstark has analysed them in 
Lucubrationes syro-graecae, p. 473—487 (Jahrbiicher fiir clas- 
sische Philologie, X XI. Supplementband, Leipzig 1894). 

(19) Some dpiopoi and diaipéces of Jrsool (f. 168*°—172")." 

(20) Sentences of Pythagoras (f. 172*—176*). See Rubens 
Duval: La littérature syriaque*, Paris 1907, p. 258. 

(23—25) Sentences of Plato and Platonic definitions (f. 185° 
— 186°). 

(26) The Counsel of Theano (f. 186°—188"), [published by 
Sachau 1. c. agss—s.] see Duval 1. c. p. 258, 259 and 260. 

This manuscript is on vellum, and is written in a good regular 
Estrangéla of the VII“ century. Each page is divided in two 
columns.” The tract we now publish begins on the f. 122° in 
the middle of the column. The title was A hon ily {esoflso ool 
Jaos So» is written with red ink. So also the headings of the 
single sections and the subscription ms fafon.ily ipsohsco pow 
Jass So» (f. 124° near the bottom of the column), except sec- 
tions II and III where only the cipher is red coloured (f. 122° 
at the end and f, 123* in the middle). 

For our edition of the Adyos repi \vyis we have kept quite 
closely to the text of the manuscripts before us, although one 
cannot say that it is a good text. But we thought that it was 
our duty to correct at least the most palpable and evident errors 
of the copyist, but without getting any help from the Greek 
text. Only in one case we were compelled to do so, and 
to take advantage also of the text published from a Sinaitic 
manuscript by Agnes Smith Lewis in Studia Sinaitica I, p. 19 
—26.°. 

We must yet remark that the headings of the sections are 
not written on separate lines. It seems to us that in the middle 
of f. 123” some lines had been erased owing most probably to 
a fault in copying; some words had been omitted and there- 





1 They are not “des remaniements du wept épunveias”, as has been af- 
firmed by Renan (1. c. p. 332). 

2 Wright, 1. c. p. 1154. 

3 Studia Sinaitica No. 1, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the Convent 
of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai, compiled by Agnes Smith Lewis, 
London 1894, 
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fore the copyist was compelled to write there with smaller 
letters. 
L = Add. 14, 658 of the British Museum. 
S = 16 of the Syriac MSS in the convent of 8. Catharine 
on Mount Sinai. 


thass Say mdfodanily lproho ool L 122» 


S 140° 


0m -yizhso roo> of whoo lays of soohuly be Yo 
Wo vopnyoaa; [hark oo, Aulpoa. Sas lagged) be © 
Jazoro etd @ pve Mary tpuso gash fuser He 09; 
eo, ois od yizhso lapses) bo ©7 06 .dlaune, ihr 
Spinar limo ud Sino lass topasmasas I} oo ,37 |! 
tlarphso oo o;200 go 
Jaas oD ty +! 
Od? ed w of Loo jad w of | feo? oharjlhrs  oiy 
eaves ob; =o wo wo be, wilko id © ©} 
(aos lope pel wyhBso, bo peeibso op iho cho amv 
pel yhoo Mino od .rylhso «2 ag wo -laas Il 
Has Sebi bao So ohac, w boa I HY fis -lias 
woh} ~2 wowed go fla fda foo, bo Iqwor fo! 
Wy Bhamy yl wylhoo gad w ad: con! ©? liee lige 
~o wylhco lass w lias wi wylhso one w ado jag 
we of py Sybhep Nao -ofew, Ss uo wo ol) 
dams wo of oro eo of wylho ag w of wile jad 
of thaw of Jed; Japbro lass oor peed? ©? 007 >” 








1 emdjefenil,, mdpipenil, L. 4 L repeats flas), it is crossed 


by three strokes, I do not know whether of the same hand or of another. 
7 oe, oe L. 9 qlesssjlhse, qlesivhs L. 10 eujldso, wyhse L. | 
base, Lop! L. 11 esjldse,, wyhse, L. 16 the second wyjldse, 
wjhoe L. | the second oe, oe L. 17 wjldsey, wyhoe, L. 18 the 
first ef omits L. | wyldse, wyhso L. | Lams go, Lass, go L. 19 Loeeoy, 
hae; L, 











15 


tJarylRso oplasprarco gop oo) & AO lo KL Mao, 20 





10 
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lacs & AU! Limo!) Sa to 


L122" {ANso | go procs fico Lavkso lags Lico! oy & Ail; 


Slo ficool o.Ku! fasop Iryaasoy oo Lia. Min {prlbrwo 
Pro 0c pe 907 0% Lisool ~? oe! flaokss lacs So 
eo ydoikso om -o ladton o aso [hwoardisl Saow 
aacs» flnaro > Jeaas lod haw vy Wy ~oiohily pp 
Yams fwarfe fleay fis Japhso Kja\ua0 
We.coro fj,u Iedoc co Mil; (Ladosjo flaaas {Lasbxavyo 
Licooly fLasdu7? 2 oF i .cptro gto Jadctao I) po ~o1 
Iiaaac Nanw oto wo asihaw I p07 pro ~ook! 


S141*flsanc wo o} | low, Jaos gy Links Liladueo 


ow AU} ere Jcoo! .dp1.5 co leds. oo a) Kul edar. 
Oly Lost . ou! Loo! fiwo, Spo ~? colo -Jaas of 
ohaspaasasy 064) p20 sly Lunaro pa WU look Licoo lass 


15 1. 123° Soe Gsooyy Cd X0 | Co Licmoly prolhs wiylhwo Lis bul 


20 


10 


prop wzrasop 06) f I} .ficno! fly ofopaes (Mrojo Ln od 
wii ¢ colo wookul, 06) IMXx woh} woh: od) 
0% pSso olaw, (ss fpucol bpvley 067 prolly wiraro 
0617 ooo? (ASS 001 loopy {ohso W oars Sacks) 
tplo o>? 

thess oR pom Ir oof ty Fe 

Spy Suave lo por “Sd w lacs & KI! fiqao? 
Je.cs Jooames Imame yi fo jipas &K! hia! 
Oo ass foo IP 1.2 wy odo lacs Mi! w homo d 
of [ASS 9 ¢ Jamis auras fiery 06 lag> jroo So 
Juzassoo (Mirae fo oA! iano Lhem eas I, paw 
wo barks hho f{hdisasy om ¢ -Jaasy oy broad wo 
0% Lame My bozo He Oy Pata Jacsy HLas,ass0 
123” lanpso .oo Jacpx 9? bias | co Iihaw ~? la.me 
eco IMAL od Aly op pro od Mi proto IMAL Q 





5 Lbswaifssl, Lproartasl 1. 6 p>, Jeo L. 8 fisdaco, flsaneco I. 
11—12 LiewAse Aledo flsdnc .o ©! flanse, Jags ~; is wanting in L. 


15 og, oe L. 18 wzsese, weses L. | pdse, pbs; L. III 3 lename 
lenaens\, lenaena\ |ename I. 4 ea, om L. 7 wo, we LL. 


9 both ew, ee L. 
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pam too amolhs § eo Sa ep lee 09 eo 
Juuso aumso I | fpao WP foo. eas onhily ~o o? Jaass 141° 
Iramonn f db} pose My UM jodi bo od eo .o 
Ce? cd w of byylhe p> w of bags EQ wo 
has Wy Leia; yi ate Wo Lruphso pag I Siting 2 rN 15 
me ~o lass, fracs fio pol Jay hbro Aer w ool fio 
Feng OX eyo .jtoh Jagid Jaosy WS He I od bono 
Ode Of fees He wom bamag f ligee Ir i .+o 
-eaubcoro Jo .Jsaskenw I Ml Lois clo oil brio 
WSsas poms Wy MW feo pol aierre Migs od Ii 20 
{esos mW -eivhss ae Wo .tgarKenro tw 00 
bare eormbuly Gro gir pro . Bo leased Wo | Libs 1 128° 

Pome Wr W nor feo Gd epo lacs 

Jess +A! IKbusao f o9¢ 

Dapld poss Ihr ~o wo lags oo iMac, Lirko 
aoe? ee? pro co lacie et lee mo lee Ver 
Wh eyo op poms Wy ep +o «colo {lane w 
Kije.os ¢haas iKiso if eScorxo wo (Kgiass ~o iaojso 5 
Inaulo fholawc lo flamois W ep aso flafisae oJ 
wow of U ep go Sauce opaaid 0917 ppo MX we 
om ocace po Nah . pro foo proto Liajs 
Inndaxco .co buiMaso Sawks, So for Spo “Sark 
go ~oRLl, pro .00; {Laine Ug e? baojpw .09) Jaci 10 
| JoSvom .prol} loSuiiro {eco hojo) go {Laiso Lolageco 
JaDs wp pp 07 pe My | Od peed pda I o7S 140° | 
(Necro UP .o A! oo YWasso go ado oA} Ihiac 11238 
ook flarkse flo iiso I for Sdro .o.KL) (inidas Ilo © 
Hom od Ad oh. eo flo bujlhso pp wo? an; So 15 
Jasd.heop fo y! IJsanolbso frnojo .of) Supe? 06 go (f 
Ware OP rar op bo .o Linsey 0617 oLaspaocoy flo wo 
eo Od? ©? pro oo ole 6S fray Le a paaw 06) 





11 eq, om L, 21 ew, oe L. 23 we, we L. IV 2 we, we L. 
Seq,cel. 4eece ll. Seg cel. See ce L. | I, WL. 
8—9 both oq, Og L. 10 both oa, Ga L. 17 wo hse, eed L. } wha), ? 
is on the margin, by another (rough) hand. 18 oq, we Le 
21 JAOS 35. 
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wo wo dacs wi faoy od NI ok) go I .ylhoo Iyu! 
20 ~? Co Hy, bonos Law Hoa pobso VW baylbss oh. 
amps bdo Mido wylly Le wo? oo wylho oa 
pPpeoo .ohaopd beSXaea KAS cf Lda jy Ha Pre 
) Sachs Jy pre Neasks I obrom bedeaa MA) 
L124*) giauy laos aylhro oh. go | hams, Sico coy! bho 
25 teed Nico) am; So .o 70,0 flaw flo od fla flav 
wy, Mane dlavks I flan ato fde I ahas ~w 
Wnce} fnge® -woy {usdawhso ly Sgro oe [loaom Ihadd 
eo} obama .prohss offal wo Sarto obec ow 
Jheasadwo five {:908 ~; cha) .flawo froiiano Jols 
80 LdKaso dace go flo barohoo aha) wo I Laas — cos) 
edo yoit70 Mes yo bamuvo fLasbsau? woh! sha 
S 142° Jasper quanero of wpe YP laasd ~? | ro dro psgijo 
ass tise fh eyo wor 

aos SK} [umevhss lp so 

Proc -lauso wu} Illi go jams ob} einaniinen 
Josd pee for VW -Munel, fipeds quran, iLaioo! wo | 
L12d*{RSgo ad. Shoo | iLasco} prolly pooh will lo la, oo 
5 quran jlassol, Nico co} . eo pauo Ila fo 
we? wohwvonal «so fhvomals o? voua, IKiad 
eo Laas 00 fies! » Jaaar -prol} laaauso Jacojpa 
wo lo .aas Nico wor [Muimavhsos? -Kuoal! lacs oo o 
Jorpebso -eorbuly gel (asp .aroposy pom I wad iy oo 
10 Md Oe eouno? pro Hy foo I oo) (Mutmarts; aos 
eind; Had y> ad: fo flan; GQ creo fico 
Rilo ye panes Py lagi dipesd wl ody 
eer el HY Mem Jthday polohy warjyoss 
Coplo we Wome, eat eomsandls @? oir eons 
15 COD ew? ely .puaae I warraay {day pono et? 
KiiMio, = go cima popiiaso eu erp Ildad 
1 124° qin@mnaro | gids? pcs colo tape voto tw feud 





22 eg, ow L. 24 Lise, Use L. 27 both oe, we L’ 
32 wy eda, ~~) edo, L. V7 om, oe L. 8 we, we L. 
10 wh, oy L. 
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2 O40} ets?! Wpeboo I masa? 06) wie! pas, wo bop 
~o {Kusmerkso lass, 0 Imac 9? po .opeo 
chaavhs ~o7a.,2357 po gw fly poo MX Jags Nico 
Laas, Shaadi I} for works opt pro oe? I od LiLo 


WM -Shdoy (hap oo Jaros | pad wo ad? EQ ShooS 143" 


oo Shia of Jako ho,a. fro; Shoo «iLhape oh. w ~o1 
Jamaus, ~% laos slasio q oa] Jas od Joo 
fonwod baa wo fidiso, Mal! no fom aot as; Xo 

Jusmawhso ~? aso lacs & Au} {i} 


Jaas Say en dlahonaily fprolso pia 





19 om, e@ L. | og, ce DL. 22 hap, SIL. 23 oe Le] ok 
oN L. 25 Jarged fags, berdd lags L. 26 Isl, PL, 


The edition of the Syriac version of the Adyos repi Wwyiis 
by Gregory Thaumaturgus has a very curious history. Till this 
edition of it nobody has seen that the tract “on the soul”, of 
the Add. 14,658, ascribed to Aristotle, is nothing else than 
the above named Adyos. Renan was the first who pointed to it 
in the article of the Journal Asiatique of the year 1852. But 
he said only that it is not the version of the repi \uyis of 
Aristotle. De Lagarde printed then in the year 1858 in his 
Analecta Syriaca a very short quotation Led; {sole go 
(sic!) oanJ. by Gregory from two manuscripts of the British 
Museum,’ but he did not see that the same passage occurred also 
in our manuscript, although he edited from the same manu- 
script the version of the wepi xdouov. Wright repeated in his 
Catalogue in the year 1870 what Renan had stated some twenty 
years before. In 1894 finally Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis published 
the Syriac text she found in the MS. 16 of the Convent of S. 
Chatharine on Mount Sinai, where our tract is ascribed to “the 





1 P, Lagarlii Analecta Syriaca, Lipsiae-Londinii 1858, p. 31, 
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philosophers” Jedass.es.. She also did not know who is its 
author. , Victor Ryssel translated the Syriac version already 
published in German in the ,,Rheinisches Museum’ of 1896 
and expressed the opinion that it was probably the work of a 
»spitere, griechische Schriftsteller”. In the same year he was 
able to point to the real author of the tract and gave also, in 
the same review, some suggestions for corrections both of the 
Greek and Syriac texts.” 

What Victor Ryssel has begun we try to accomplish. We 
regret to be hampered in our task by the lack of a critical 
edition, on which one could rely, of the Greek text, namely as 
the text of the edition of Migne (Patrologia Graeca, tom. 10, 
1137—-1146) gives absolutely no variants. But we hope to be 
even able to correct the Greek text by confronting it with the 
Syriac translation. - 

Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis found it in the MS. 16 of the Con- 
vent on Mount Sinai. The manuscript dates from the seventh 
century, is written in Estrangelo and is on vellum. It contains 
(1) the lives of the Egyptian Fathers, fol. 1—86. (2) The Life 
of the Holy Nilus the Anchorite, fol.87—93. (3) The Apology 
of Aristides on behalf of the Christians, fol. 93—105. (4) A 
discourse of Plutarch on the advantage to be derived from one’s 
enemies, fol. 105—112. (5) A discourse of the same Plutarch 
about asceticism, fol. 112—-121. (6) A discourse of Pythagoras, 
fol. 121—126. (7) A discourse of Plutarch about anger, fol. 
126—132. (8) A discourse of Lucian that we should not 
readily believe slander against our friends, fol. 132—140. 
(9) Discourse of a Philosopher about the Soul, fol. 140—143. 
[9*] The discourse of Theano is followed by [10] Sayings of the 
Philosophers, and these are apparently the same collection as 
is found in Sachau, IJnedita, pp. 66; after which follows 
(11) [another collection of sayings of wise men]. (12) A com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes by Mar John the Anchorite, fol. 
151—214. (13) Commentaries of Chrysostom on Matthew, fol. 
214 ad finem. 

Her edition is apparently an exact copy of the manuscript. 
We can therefore rely upon it quite confidently. 





1 Neue Folge, Jahrgang 51; Zwei neu aufgefundene Schriften der 
graeco-syrischen Literatur, p. 2—3 and 4—9, 
21.¢. p 318—320, 
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The first difference we remark between the texts is the 
difference of the title. The MS. of the British Museum ascribes 
the text to Aristotle, while the Sinaitic speaks vaguely of “phi- 
losophers”. Mr. Ryssel thought that this inscription compre- 
hends also the immediately following sentences of the philoso- 
phers* and that one must read therefore: .JoGexs.9%. p.top... 
-..tiaas Se. But it seems to me that the fact that the 
other MS. ascribes it to Aristotle points in another direction. 
To all those who have seen and worked with Syriac MSS. it 
is a very well known fact that the Syriac copyists were very 
careless in writing the diacritical points, especially the Seyamé. 
It is therefore most probable that one has to read JoasS.es., 
and “the philosopher” in the Orient is nobody else than 
Aristotle.? Therefore I think that the translator of the Aoyos 
did not find it in his Greek manuscript ascribed either to 
Gregory or to Aristotle, but to “a philosopher” or to nobody; 
that is to say, it was adéororos. At all events it seems to me to 
be an incontrovertible fact, that the change from J®am\.2 to 
wadfafAo.i} has taken place on Syriac soil. Some copyist who 
knew perhaps a bit about Aristotelian psychology—of course, 
not more than a bit—substituted the name of the Greek philo- 
sopher for “a philosopher”. There is also an Arabic para- 
phrasis of the Adyos in the MS. Add. 7453: Jo ce pars lie 
igs] Aapee gy nhl & Gombrill rcllbgbuo! ents, The 
same paraphrasis we find also in the Add. 23, 403. We shall 
publish this paraphrase in the Rendiconti of the Reale Acca- 
demia dei Lincei. 

The quotation from the Adyos published by de Lagarde runs 
rightly: Lady {pho go thioph pas map ig Lape? 
Swooul. . This fact could perhaps induce somebody to say 
that therefore there were Syriac manuscripts with the right title. 
But it must be remarked that this quotation is not from our 
Syriac version, but is a translation,* quite independent from 
our version, of a part of a Greek catena patrum. The Syriac 





1lic. p. 2. 

2 Baumstark 1. c. p. 22, n. 2. 

3 The MS. Add. 12,155 has wan... 

4 Ryssel is wrong in saying: ... Bruchstiick einer alten syrischen 
Ubersetzung, welches de Lagarde aus zwei Handschriften des achten Jahr- 
hunderts veréffentlicht ...in Gregorius Thaumaturgus, sein Leben und 


seine Schriften, Leipzig 1880, p. 35. 
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translators or compilers of the Catenae of the Add. 12,155 
and Add. 14,532 MSS. have found in their Greek source this 
very brief excerpt from the Adyos and have translated it. This 
quotation has therefore nothing to do with the integral version 
of the Aoyos. It alludes to the fourth chapter (in our edition, 
p- IV, 11). That it has really nothing to do with our version 
will appear evidently from the following confrontation of the 
passages alluded to: 


Our version, De Lagarde’s quotation | The Greek text 

IV, 11—13 (Analecta 31, 14—16) PG X 1144 A 
MA.as Jams eyo | lags Sho ep ovKooy yxy amAh 
~ eho oot | so AU! MAas ovcad, Kat py eK 
lng co (duso | {Laiso wo aro diaddpwrcvyxemévy 





) .braroro {Karas 


~ ’ , A 
Mepav, acuvOeTos Kat 





(acjpro I.) | 
Mussdarc flo eo | ilo oKuj iMacjpwo 
YW ror SAso .oB} | Shoo Juries 

ahs lo Kiso [KusSarhs flo bo 

Sedu} hha flo | 

It is clear that the passage cited has been translated by a 
person different from the translator of the Adyos and that the 
translator of the Catena was more accurate than the translator 
of the whole Adyos. 

I give now a list of the discrepancies between the texts of 
L and §S, but I exclude all the differences which are due ev- 
idently to the carelessness of the copyists or the intentional 
inaccuracy of the translator. 


adtaduTos ovca, dia 
TOUTO apOapros Kat 


, ’ »” 
aQavaros €orat. 


L S 
IT 1 mdfafeniiy fpsoho 19 a 1-2 prrcop {profs 
joecass. 
1 Say 2S. 
3 he 5 py 
2 lana 4 Jaz 
2 boos 5 Jy pas 
2 girhso 5-6 zrhro prokro 


7 Jap? 


12 Suna 


3 Jago? 


5 Glew oa) 





1 Add. 14, 532 has Meless. 
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L 
6 Om? 
7 op ras 
9 bine 2? 
10-11 Quite» aavimy» 
12 lass py 
12 ~? 
13 &bxo; 
15 w2 binge? 
14-15 Jess py 
16 ado 
17 ~weylso optno 
18 wylhso ag @ of 
19 Jags wor 
20 oho 
20 JouylLiso 
II 1 jicooly SX 
2 Sp Bul, 
2 JuLawhs 
2 (MAx wo 
3 ato 
5 Seow 
5 Jedweéa 
9 po ~o 
9 {Lady 
14 fool, Lrcoof 
15 a.0049 
17 woody 0619 
19 Necks) 
19 oc loops 
19 O19 o0047 
III 1 
2 omits 
2 wow 
2 Sax 


S 
15 ~oVand+J? 
b 4 &;.em 
6 ne? 
11 @>7{20 aBa»/20 
14 Lass Wy» 
15 omits 
20a 3 thay 
9 ey? 
11-12 lass Hy» 
12 lo 
12 omits wylss 
17 omits 
20 ~o lass 
23 2} 
25 [abso 
25 Jsool ,! 
b 1 edule 
2 Jap Bro 
3 (DXx0» 
6 2 
10 Sarow, woo} 
12 jeaSvas 
23 ~o po 
25 espadin? 
21a13 >A! 
18 oo? 
22-24 oyoAut Ip p,r07 
b 3 Neches 
5 a.00 
5-6 06) G.0049 
7a 
9 wp after ems? 
10 wah! 
11 Swo 
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L 
3 Jaout 
4 lags 
4 omits 
7 {Laisasy 
8 has 
8—9 both Las.ms 
13 pomy Wy 
13 4h} 
14 
15 lass fy 
16 ~o 
17 leagid 
18 {peo Wy 
18 mw 
19 oo 
19 Licoshso 
19 {zmuKrenso W Ui 
19 
20 poss Wy 
21 elvhso 
22 wor huly 
23 poms My 
IV 1g 
2 Lipwhso 
3 we? 
3 
4 ~olhso 
5 Mjlenes 
6 Jlap.as 
8 of20.059 
10 woyohuls 


11 ooo 
13 {Kjwao 


Ss 

12 Jrouly 

17 Joaas 

18 after od inserts ww 

25 {Laisam +> ~? 

22a 2 bee? 

4 Lamas 
19-20 pose Wr, 

20 or 

24 
b 1-2 Lass [ys 

5 oo 

6 lags, 

8 de® Hy» 

9 omits 

11 2 

12 Lieosh dso 


12 omits 





13 omits 
16 pose bry 
18 faspudso 
17 oo huls 
20 pons My» 
25 xy 

23a 1 Leawhs 
4 Pa 
4a 
7 eohso 
12 Koleos 
13 (NA.ao 
22 Ilsanco 

b 2 probly 

4 omits 
8 Kul d.as? 


11 omits 
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L 
14 Ngo 
15 omits 
16 omits 
16 Loco 
16 be 


17-18 061) fle 


V 


18 oo 

19 kyo 

20 Je.os 

20 omits 

2lwylMs Low w ~o 
oamoes ido Ano 


24 fant 
25 Ileaw 
26 Shas 
26 fda 
26 flaw 
27 Neo 
27 (usSachs Ir 
28 ohas 
28 ohat 
28 omits 
31 yulg70 
31 omits 


2 Sb! 


2 lass 


2 faumso 
4 asl lo 


4 prolly 


16-17 {Leo 


$11 


S 
13 SXdsoo 
17 ~? after 6. 
18 Wi before 
19 Juco, and repeats it 
21 has 
24 oc 
26 2 


24a 3 hao 


6 leas 
6 ~o before ; 
7-11 Lda Hyp wd wylhso 
Wer wp 0% NLRs 
Ks .wylkss Low 
-omom. fio 
19 spek 
20 flan 
23 oes 
23 ba 
24 lean 
b 1 Ngveo 
1-2 tLesSawhs {yo 
3 ohala 
4 oat 
5 w? after oars 
15 polzo 
onsy 
{Lamaso {Llon.ado 
after xo 
21 ~? 
23 or 
25 —aQs 


26 fom 


23a 4 waly 


5 pwolf 
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10 foo WJ 

11 od; Sho 
12 Dolson 
13 Waxjons 
13 polohhn 
14 poinads 
14 waa} 

14 omits 

14 casio 

15 omits 

15 Wasa? 
BE qe thy 
16 ~o& 

17 —tna}-0 

17 qinmgs 

18 CAP? 
aD ging 

20 lass 


20-21 qinjo0 ciaaarhc 


22 jenes 


22-23 oh. wo 


24 


25 Mrenk} 


27 {soho pa 
Sey adfafeniiy 
jaas 


s 

7 lous 

Ba 
10 omits 
13 Jaman; oo Jacod 
14 prrokty 
17 {Ausemwhro 
24 ks 

1 eyo 

3 omits 

4 wiianjaas 

4 polodihn 

7 ee 

8 eta? 

9 orto after Om +239 
10 oo 

10 om after ~? 

12 wiias70.059 
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The Greek and the Syriac Texts. 


In the Syriac version the whole preface (col. 1138 and 1140 
till A’ of the edition of Migne, P.G.X) is wanting. We 
think with Victor Ryssel the preface was wanting also in 
the Greek manuscript employed for the version. Also in 
some Greek manuscripts of our libraries the preface has been 
omitted.” 


The Syriac version (Sv) has not the title of the first chapter A’; 
Tix TO xatraXnrriKov Kpitipiov Ths \vuxis. I 2 haw 52, to be 
read with the Greek text aic@joe and L han 5>. I do not 
know why S writes yiyhso fso,ohso for caradauBavera (I 3). 
I 2—3 wy 06, cai TO wer, 3 Jad, to be read with Sv and 
L Jagd. 3 oyo00) (rewk osu Rulpaay , ixavyy a7ro- 
dagw exer TH alcOnow, the translator has misunderstood this 
passage. Ryssel gives giebt vollstiindig den Nachweis seines 
Begriffes.. But that is nonsense, imputable, of course, to the 
Syriac translator. Sv certainly did not read ry aicOyow! 
3—5 Shem aay... no has been rendered very freely and 
inexactly by the translator. 6 opas,assan, ex Tay evepyemr, 
therefore correct oLassmasam. 7 Spam, aroTehecuaTwy, 
corr. with S o.s;xaso. 7 before la Roo cixdrws. 

The second chapter of the Greek text corresponds to the first 
of Sv. 9 We??? S = To capa judy, 12 py Laas love yo! 
Jess, ws ta avya. 16 after fies djAov Sti. 17—18 So 
wo of wylhso ad w of wilks jad ~w o Pg eybBsoy 
Jaas yo of oir0 is an addition of some copyist or reader. 
19 {Kacy of is not in the Greek text. 20 gop, corr. go. 20 layhLKro, 
yrwpiCouen = Japhko 8. 1 Jussoly Sa, El ovcia = R 
Jusoo} S. 2 Lawkso = Jdeixwra, Lyrkso S. 3 {prolbaop ~o 
fucool op AL} fisop Iryoasw, 6G Lia. Mim is an addition. 
4 fla oso, AcyHein, the’ translator has read dey@eiy; he omits 
also eixérws before it and”Eor de ovrws after it. 5 0% po 





1 Ryssel in Rheinisches Museum, vol. 51 (1896) p. 319. 
2L¢. 
3]. c. p. 300. 
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~o0hL! p20 go wooihso II an addition. 5 is laSvéa ~? ary 
the translation of rapauépos? 6 after Jags the Greek text has 
Tis idias picews. 6 jroo Ja,-hoo, jwavTi mov onv\ov. 8—9 
S1n5 go Jada ) 2 > Ilsa. {ypu Idom ook), 
only ev avTi Oewpotvra évavria OvTa. 10 go SS. Kaw I po» 
ino is wanting in the Greek text. 11—12 MiJeSses loci 
Sino go laduaw ) > »0, only Tov Spov. 14 yx ssl, want- 
ing. 15 syLsoo, omits. 15 zxolku, omits. 16 {Axoyo, wanting. 
16 cropsaas, wanting. 16 wsasc, wanting. 18 jsohy wiser, ua- 
veis TL trot. IIT 2 Fees, év TO THpaTt Huwv. 2 waw, EdeixOn 
= woh! S. 3K), wanting. 4 frome, cHua, corr. 
froma. 5 fo Ss, wanting. 5 fiaxy 06 Jags, udpe yap 
Tm. 6 ne Oo, om. 7—8 yw Lpchso Lio {Laisasy cops! 
Wel ~O Patna feos, slasprsso, om. 8 froyo) = rodupepés? 
10 00) fege® prato IMAL od Ally oy pp, om. 16 eo 
frags, ra eurbuxa. 16—17 od harpo my > je2s), om. 
17 Wo W, arowov. 17 lassS fags, Wuyiis Wuxyv. 20 pom Wp, 
acwuarws. After 23 pos. the translator has omitted "Er 
TaoNs THS TwuaATIKHS Ovcias ets éuruxor kai arxpuxov dratpouperns, 
eiratwocay of capa Thy yuxnv AéeyovTes, ef aXyuxov avTHy NeKTEov 
i &urbuyor. "Er, ef wav cpa Kal Kéxpwora, Kal Terdowrat 
kat éoxnuatiorai’ ovdev dé-TovTwr év TH \vux7 Oewpetrat, ovK apa 
caua 4 vy7. IV 1 after lags, » civOerov. 2 has, Sri ef 
a7hj, but ef is an error. 3 o? tge® coma de wav. 4 after 
ceohbso ovxoiv Kai roduuepys Era. 5 after Nose éreday cal 
acvvOeros Kai auepys. 5..N .t, here in the Greek text begins 
the sixth chapter, till TV 33. 6 o.K.i, ofua: deiv. 7 pps, ovdev 
Tay OvTwv, 8 aSaanm yw, ek TH évavTiwvy. 11 before yw 
Jsogo) dfjAov STi. 12 OF pr pe Pw Od oan poe |) 
Pp, Ov TavToOv. 18—19 wylRso ben} wo ody op pps, 70 
avTou Thy Know éxov. 25 &X, inserts cata Tov mporex evra 
cuv\Aoyioudv. 27 wor (Musdawkso fy Sgro, did cai POapricdy 
éorw avtov; the Syriac text is wholly corrupted. 27 —2—28 
proks, om. 29 fLasaduo, the Greek text has also evefia. 
32—33 [lp wpe wor bu .psa.0r of ena I laa e? edo 
Jass {Miso, raira dé ravra ovK adaipeirat auras TO Cav Te Kai 
TO kweicOa* aBavaros apa eoriv. V 3 Kpad, To Bin; per- 
haps the translator has read 77 xrice or T@ Koouw. 5 gd, 
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To Biw. 7 pool} Jaacuso lacojs, caTackevactov, 7 lamar 
Jess; 0% {304} w, om. 9 axpOs7, mods... Karat. 10 
tas; > chaos noo eat > conser pre ms loo Ui, 


oude yap apxovueOa 7 pos elonow Tav dvTwv TH Tis aicOrjorews 
mporBory. 11—13 are also very different from the Greek text. 
The version conserves in few lines (13—20) the section A of 
col. 1145 of the Greek text. 23 {LMa,0, ins. rais avrais émwoias 
Ta OvTa. 23 mS, TO mpayua. 25 {3Kiszep Mawlki, the 
transl. has read diadépew ... edetxOn and not diadépe .. : 
"Edety On. 

It appears clearly, I think, from these notes that the version 
is not a literal one, but rather free and that it has in reality 
all the features of a paraphrase. 

We are not able to state who is the translator. At least we 
can deny that he was Sergius of Ras‘ain. The style of this 
version is absolutely not his. 

A peculiar feature of the text we have published is the 
rendering of the Greek philosophical terminology. The know- 
ledge of the philosophical terminology of different writers 
enables us to ascertain the authorship of their books and 
the sources they had before them. We therefore give at 
the end of our work a small Syriac-Greek glossary of the 
philosophical terms occurring in the translation of the Adyos 
epi vuxiis. 


Lbroonfuss = evarria 
poss hy ATwUATOS 


Jodie? bape mowornres aicOnrai 
prbco kaTaX\auBavera 


(asc, Miwua 
boos = vonois 
Licool ly  avovorov 
Jnoy od NI ok. wo? 06 TO avToKivnTov 
emo fuds MS draverov 
wy LAs Lda wo? 06) aeikivyTov 





ohopy beadea KX 


bdo 


{Law 
Liv Sd.7 06 


Lise Ile orhaspmosasy o6 


Ew vey) 
oo. 
worohuly bo 
iphso 
banp30 

ho 
oho 
~oohuly ps0 
word; 06) 
woohuls od 
tou! 

Ona> 
Rilo 
bons 
Jy jraro 


{Aso 


{Lohawe 
{Aso 

2.05 

bass {2 
Aulje.es 

Jess fly {Las 
by, 0.00 
[lsaam 
$Lasmsso 
{As 


jeams 
la.ms 


La p.a® 
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‘ , 
aTveXNevTNTOV 


, , 
EUMEMIKT AL 
CwriKov 


Cworrovovv 


, , 
TO Cworotovpmevov 


Aoyiy 
»+ 
OryKov 

. ¥ 
Ta ovTa 
yuopiCerat 
vonows 
elonais 
e& €auvTou 
puars 

4 4 Mw 
TO pn OV 

Lian 
TO ov 
akiwua 
e& €auTou 
uoixas 
oyixn 
eryKexparat 
moNumepijs 
Adyos 

4 , ’ 
To aQavatov 
a 
Opos 
mapaxeia Oat 
eurfuxov 
axoAovbov 
Ta anyuxa 
s. 
GTOTENCT Ua 
evayTia 
evepryeta 
atriov 
Yapis 
dvatperov 


4 e , 
TO amXov 
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om KU psoso {AA 
Jacpr0 

{Lamozso I 

Ina 


Las} 


ory 
fund aso 
JeSNsaa 


TpIxh dtagrarov 
, 

ouvOerov 

TO acvvOerov 

ata Onows 

akioua 

Aoyos 

dvadvurov 


’ ’ 
evayvTia 





